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NOT GUILTY. 
An Irish Murder Case. 


By Terence McGratu. 








‘ToerE is that fence broken again,’ said William Graeme, Mr. 
Jenning’s Scotch steward, as he entered his comfortable home in 
the yard, in which he had lived for fifteen years. ‘I wish the 
blackguard Murphys were out of this, for I know they will never 
quit this mischief as long as they are here.’ 

‘So do I, Bill,’ answered his wife, while Graeme got a hatchet, 
a hammer, and some long nails, with which to repair the wooden 
paling. ‘But had ye not better wait and eat your breakfast before 
ye go out now? It is nearly ready.’ 

‘No, I will make the fence right in five minutes, and then I 
can eat my breakfast in comfort; but I wish the master would 
come home and do something about the Murphys. It would be 
: better to leave them the bit of a field than to have all this trouble 
at his yard-gate if he does not put them out.’ 
| ‘Well, for God’s sake, take care, Bill, and don’t ye be gettin’ 
any arguments with them until the master returns ; for they are 
. Petes lot, and ye had better let him settle with them him- 
— i fear all the Murphys this villanous 
; ye be afraid that I am goin’ to enter 


into ¢ : ivi 
— —_— with them. Indeed, they have been more civil- 
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like for the last week than since they lost the field; and I’m think. 
ing they see that it’s no use trying threatening letters on me.’ 

‘Will ye have two eggs or three ?’ the good woman called afte, 
him, as he went through the back-gate, close outside which was the 
house where lived the Murphys, to whom he had alluded. 

‘Three; for I’m thinking I'll go into the market’ the day,’ he 
answered, as he looked back, with a smile. 

They were the last words he ever spoke. 

Mrs. Greme returned to the comfortable parlour, where the 
breakfast-things were laid, and, calculating that he would return ip 
ten minutes, she had everything ready for him; the eggs were 
boiled, and piles of buttered toast were carefully laid before the fire, 
But twenty minutes passed, and he did not appear. She replaced 
the eggs in hot water, cracking the shells that they might not be. 
come hard; and after waiting another ten minutes, she went to the 
yard-gate to call him. 

The wooden fence that he had gone to repair was not a hundred 
yards from the gate, and had been put up to fence off about an acre 
from the grass-field, immediately behind the yard. This acre had 
been let to Michael Murphy about five years before, as he had taken 
the home-farm during the absence abroad of Mr. Jennings, and he 
wanted the accommodation of the small plot. But a year before, as 
it was required for Mr. Jennings’ use, he was called upon to give it 
up, and refused point-blank. Within six months a notice to quit 
was served upon him by Greme the steward, and at the next sessions 
it wanted but the legal proof of the service of the notice to obtain, 


in due course, a decree for possession. Twice before the service of 


the notice Greme had received threatening letters, and once since 
the service had been effected. But, fearless in the performance of 


his duty, he took no heed of the missives, which he placed in his [ 


desk. 


Murphy’s house. Through the open door she observed Mrs. Murphy 
and her two daughters sitting over the fire knitting. None of the 
men were about. Looking to the fence, she saw at once where tle 
top and second rail had been displaced. No man stood repairilg 
it, but close by a something that might be a bundle of clothes 
Too well she knew what that meant; and with a cry of hom 


she rushed to the spot, to find her husband on his face, his als | 
extended, and the hatchet lying beside him. Mrs. Graeme was 10 
a woman to go into hysterics, or to give way to the loud wailing § 


that would have relieved a weaker nature. As she gently turned 


him over, it needed not a glance at his pallid face to show that he § 
was dead. With a stunned despair she sat down, and, taking bs 
head in her lap, remained quietly regarding him for a considersbl 











oMrs. Graeme walked out of the yard-gate, and past the door of 
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time. She did not see Mrs. Murphy come to the door, and, looking 
over at the place where she sat, in the bright blaze of the morning 
sun, turn back to resume her knitting at the fire. She did not see 
their own workman look cautiously over the garden-wall, and as 
cautiously disappear. She saw nothing but the dead face of her 
husband, and her mind flew back over the many happy years they 
had lived together since they had left their northern home; the 

ears of his strong manhood, and the last anxious year of his slowly 
ebbing life,—for sickness had laid its hand upon him, and the 
dispensary doctor had given but slender hope of his ultimate 
recovery. 

At length, laying him down, with her apron over his face, she 
walked resolutely to the open door of Murphy’s house. 

‘Come out, you murderers, and let me look you in the face !’ 
she shouted. ‘ You have threatened him long enough, and now you 
have killed him at last, like the cowards that you are !’ 

‘The Lord save us! What is the matter, Mrs. Graeme ?’ answered 
Mrs. Murphy, with an air of the deepest concern. 

‘Matter! Well you know! Where are your murdering sons 
that killed my husband ?’ 

‘O, the cross of Heaven be about us! What do you mean, 
ma’am ?’ said Mrs. Murphy, apparently almost speechless with 
agitation, while she reverently made the sign of the cross on her 
forehead and breast. 

‘What do I mean? There—there! Do you see where he 
lies—where your murderers have left him?’ again shouted Mrs. 
Greme, dragging Mrs. Murphy to the door. ‘O my poor Bill! 
my good husband! what brought us to this murdering country ?’ 
And wringing her hands wildly, she turned abruptly, and went back 
to the house. 

All this I learned after my arrival. The police had already sent 
for the coroner, and from all the surrounding stations additional 
constables kept dropping in, until at length there were thirty men 
at the place. Everybody was rigidly excluded from the field, and a 
thorough search began for any clue that might be discovered. Not 
ten yards from the broken paling was found a brass cartridge-case 
similar to those used in American breech-loading rifles. It had 
been recently discharged, and already the police had found that two 
bullets had passed through Greeme’s body. About the spot were 
found a couple of rusty nails, an old tobacco-pipe, a piece of a boot- 
lace, the iron tip of a boot-heel, half a horn coat-button, and a torn 
pa the leaf of a song-book. Except the cartridge and the 

al, they were not much ; but they were carefully put by lest by 
any chance they might afford a clue. 


The three Murphys were absent, and from the information 
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given by Mrs. Greme there was little doubt that one or other wag 
the murderer. I directed, therefore, that the house should hg 
thoroughly searched from roof to floor. 

Into the house the police went, and searched it carefully ; pass. 
ing their hands over every beam to see if it might not be hollowed 
on the top, and a gun laid in the place; probing the thatch where 
arms are often hidden; scanning every square foot of the floor ; 
searching the chimney, the fireplace, under the hearthstone ; feel. 
ing inside the frames of the bedsteads where guns are sometimes 
hung on hooks; examining the beds themselves; searching care. 
fully under them where long ‘wells’ are often sunk for the arms, 
and covered over with a board, the clay, if a clay floor, being care. 
fully rammed down on top; looking closely at the jambs of the 
doors and the lintels; peering into every cupboard, box, pail, and 
jug; lifting out the dresser, behind which is a favourite hiding. 
place, and generally turning upside down everything in the house, 
In the dark corner of a little cupboard was found an empty cartridge. 
case, exactly the same as the one found close to the body; and on 
the clay floor of the room was the remains of a piece of burnt paper 
that had probably been used to light a pipe. A small oval piece re- 
mained unconsumed, and had evidently rested under the heel ofa 
gun-stock, the mark remaining in the damp floor. This was all; 
and, though affording indications in confirmation of our suspicions, 
I could not see much hope of evidence sufficient to justify an arrest. 

By this time the coroner had arrived, and the jury, having 
viewed the body, a post-mortem examination was ordered. Toa 
person who has not gone through a course of surgery nothing can be 
imagined more horrible than the post-mortem examination neces- 
sary in cases of murder. With none of the conveniences of 8 
regular dissecting-room, everything is a makeshift, from the ordinary 
dining-table, pressed into the sickening duty, to the amateur assist- 
ant, who is not seldom obliged to be relieved by a man of stronger 
nerves. The doctor is the one person present who rises superio 
to the feelings of less-blunted humanity; and even in the case of 
Grzme, on whom he had been in constant attendance, I could dis- | 
cern, as he cut through the breast, and removed the heart and | 
lungs, no feeling of pity for the man from whom he had received | 
many a fee. 

The doctor spoke to himself, as he carefully examined the var: | 
ous organs. ‘Ho, ho! Lungs good, heart healthy! Dear mé 
it’s his liver that is gone; and I have been treating him for lis 
lungs! Ah, well, well; he would not have lived twelve months 
any way; so I was right after all!’ 

I was present—impelled by extreme anxiety to know exactly the 
direction that the bullets had taken. If the first shot had killed hia 
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nd, except a second person were present, 
or sre eget If the sana shot were fired 
a he had fallen, the direction of the wound would be oblique, 
from back to front, from below upwards, as the shot was fired from 
behind. On the other hand, if Greme did not fall from the effects 
of the first shot, the probability was that the same person reloaded 
and fired again while he was struggling away. I decided that both 
shots were fired by one man, who reloaded; and as both bullets 
traversed the chest from back to front at the same height, both were 
fired when Graeme was still standing. 

Nothing farther was discovered at the inquest. Mrs. Murphy 
and her three daughters were examined, and swore they heard no 
shots. The man working in the garden had heard two shots, but 
thought somebody was frightening crows, so took no notice. He 
did not even look up from his work. A farmer working in a field 
a quarter of a mile away had stated that he heard the shots, and, 
a short time after, saw a man running along the bottom of his field, 
and carrying a gun. He was sent for, and sworn, when he acknow- 
ledged that he saw a man, but declared that he could not remember 
seeinga gun. On this point he was pressed. The person to whom 
he had told it was brought forward, and sworn. He did not like to 
say positively that Connor the farmer had told him there was a gun. 
Reminded that but a couple of hours had passed since the conversa- 
tion, he said that he would not be positive upon his oath. Connor 
swore that the man he saw was not one of the Murphys, being much 
smaller. 

The police proved the finding of the cartridges. A juror 
requested that Mrs. Greme should be recalled, and examined her 
closely as to the relations existing between her and her husband. 
After a time the coroner interposed, and suggested that further 
examination in that direction could throw no light upon the murder. 
The juror suggested that Greme might have shot himself, but 
reluctantly assented to the proposition that he could not have after- 
wards secreted or carried away the gun. ‘This juror, with another, 
appeared to take a much deeper interest in the evidence than the 
remainder of the jury, who sat stolidly listening to the witnesses 
with apparent indifference. No further evidence was forthcoming, 
and the coroner addressed the jury, saying that there could be no 
doubt that a foul murder had been committed; and though they 
could not help feeling that the circumstances with regard to the 
property, in which Graeme was involved, may have had something 
to say to the crime, there was no evidence before them to throw 
on light upon the matter. The second juror objected to the 

sumption that the crime was agrarian. He declared that he had 
of Greme’s name having been coupled with two or 
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three girls, and suggested that such a state of things would account 
for the murder, without assuming that it had any connection with 
agrarianism. He did not see why the country should, without 
proof, be cast under such a stigma, and, perhaps, saddled with g 
police-tax. 

Murmurs of approbation followed the speech, and a verdict of 
wilful murder was returned, stating that by whom or for what 
cause there was no evidence to show. 

After the inquest the two jurors, Burke and Halloran, walked 
away together. 

‘It was well done,’ said Burke, ‘and neatly too. Iam glad 
the Murphys kept away.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Halloran. ‘And you may as well give me your 
subscription now, as the less meeting the better for a short time.’ 

Burke handed him a one-pound note without a word, and at the 
cross-road they separated, each for his home. 

Where were the Murphys? This was the question to which I 
was anxious to have an answer. No doubt Connor swore that a 
man passed in the direction of Clarewell who was not one of the 
Murphys. But why were all the latter absent? Was not Connor’s 
statement one of those always forthcoming after a murder, to put 
the police off the scent? No agrarian murder ever takes place 
when similar statements are not made for that purpose. As to the 
observations of Burke and Halloran, I had too often heard exactly 
the same line taken to attach any weight to the observations of the 
latter. No man held a higher character than Graeme, and the 
idea of a murder by irate friends of fallen virtue was absurd. But 
the fear that, in case of an agrarian murder, a special police-station 
might be established at the spot, and the expense charged to the 
neighbourhood, always produces a crop of statements, reports, and 
innuendoes tending towards immunity from the tax. 

Where were the Murphys? That was the question that we 
must solve if possible. They were at home the previous evening, 
but all the day of the inquest they had not turned up. 

It was not easy to say what good their arrest might do; but 
in any case it was necessary we should know where they were. 
Since Greme had received the threatening letters suspicion had 
attached to the Murphys. The position and whereabouts of every 
member of their family and every connection had been duly noted, 
and already had telegrams been sent to the constables of the various 
districts to visit these people, and report if any of the Murphys 
were to be found. Before the evening answers were received. No 
trace of the Murphys could be found, but a close watch would be 
kept upon the various houses. That evening every house was 
searched within six miles of Ballymorley, where the murder was 
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tted, but not a Murphy could be found. A reward of three 


= s offered for information that would lead to a 


hundred pounds wa 


conviction ; and so the case rested for the present. 


John Hennessey’s comfortable farmhouse is situated on gently- 
rising ground. Behind and around are fat pasture lands and arable 
fields, whose deep and fertile soil is only to be found in that portion 
of Ireland where its quality has won for it the name of the ‘ golden 
vein.’ Ata little distance the Bog of Allen begins, and stretches 
away far as the eye can reach. For sixty miles you can walk 
straight on, without leaving the spongy peat-moss and purple 
heather, whose annual growth and decay contributes to the ever- 
increasing peat-mould. An arm of the bog separates Hennessey’s 
house from Ballymorley, which is not more than three miles dis- 
tant. Around the verge of the bog are hundreds of deep pits, from 
which the turf has been cut. Into these the dark-brown water has 
filtered, and here, buried nine or ten feet below the surface, is a 
splendid hiding-place for anything that water will not spoil. In these 
holes lie many a gun, the barrels filled with grease, well-oiled stockings 
covering the locks and hammers, with an outer covering of grease, 
and a linen rag. When required, ten minutes by the fireside makes 
them fit for service, and, even if found, their presence in a boghole 
can compromise no man. 

John Hennessey is a wealthy man. His haggard is filled with 
the produce of his cornfields and meadows. Fat cattle are in his 
byre. Herds and flocks stock the pasturage, of which he holds a 
long lease; and the banker in the nearest town holds a ‘ snug’ 
balance to his credit. His rent has always been paid to the day; 
and his landlord is prepared to vouch for him as one of the most 
respectable of his tenants. 

In Hennessey’s house, about three weeks after the murder, 
were assembled about twenty men. Some were respectably dressed, 
while the ragged garments of others showed that they belonged to 
the most needy class of day-labourers. At the large fire in the outer 
apartment, which served as a kitchen and general reception-room, 
“ the wife, a comely woman, with a broad good-natured face, and 

ee daughters of various shades of ugliness. The men stood in 
groups, chatting in a low tone; and the most perfect equality 
—— between the ragged men and the better dressed. A man 
ounged outside the house, who, by a cough, gave notice of any 
approach, and, at the same time, went forward to meet the new- 
chee - stranger should take the company unawares. Into 
air of lhl coats — quickly, and with that pronounced 
presence will at some men assume when they know their 

e welcomed with enthusiasm. He was about five 
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feet five, with hair of a reddish tinge, and light-blue eyes, 
had the pale freckled face so often seen with men of evil temper. 
but his broad upturned nose, and the play of his large weak mouth, 
seemed to indicate a thoughtless good-humour. 

‘God save all here!’ said the new-comer. 

‘Ah, Martin Grady, cead mille falthe,’ answered Mrs. Hep. 
nessey, who met him with effusion, and shook him heartily by the 
hand. All the others crowded round to seize his hand, one afte 
another. 

‘Well done, Martin !’ said one. 

‘More good luck to you!’ said another. 

‘Now, boys, business,’ said Hennessey, in a loud tone, ag he 
led the way into an inner room, in which were two beds—one for 
Hennessey and his wife, the other for the daughters. Candles were 
lit, and placed on a table in the centre, at which Hennessey gat, 
while the others arranged themselves round the room, some sitting 
on the beds, others standing, or leaning carelessly against the 
walls. One young man took a revolver from his pocket, and, 
unloading it, amused himself by pulling the trigger and snapping 
the hammer, to see how truly the chambers revolved. 

Grady sat on one of the beds in a corner, talking earnestly with 
two men, who listened attentively to his whispered tale. 

Hennessey rapped on the table, and was about to speak, when 
Halloran, the juryman, entered, accompanied by a man who was 
evidently a stranger. 

‘Blood and thunder !’ shouted Hennessey, with startled empha- 
sis, as he hastily blew out one candle. Before he could extinguish 
the second, Halloran said, 

‘Iam answerable. It is all right.’ 

Already the meeting had made hasty preparations for departure, 
and their faces showed how frightened they had been. The young 
man with the revolver had thrown it at the back of the bed; and 
Grady, whose hand convulsively clutched the corner of the bed on 
which it rested, presented a picture of abject terror. 

‘It is all right,’ repeated Halloran, advancing to the table, and 
relighting the candle. ‘My friend, Bryan Hughes from Roscom- 
mon, is a true and trusty brother.’ 

‘You ought not to have brought him here without notice,’ 
retorted Hennessey; ‘ but’—turning to the stranger—‘as you are 
here, I will ask you some questions. Come forward to the table. 

Hughes advanced, and Hennessey held out his right hand, 
which was seized with the grip of the society. The following 
passwords were then put by Hennessey, and the corresponding 
answer given by Hughes: 

(). ‘ All things are commendable at present ?’ 
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4. © We have no reason to complain.’ 

0. «We have got more than we expected ?’ | 

- ‘Yes, the Lord is all-wise, and merciful to His people. 

‘So far so good,’ said Hennessey. ‘ Now first tell me the 
name of your Centre, your Sub-Centre, and your committeemen. 

Hughes repeated several names. 

‘What is your position ?’ 

‘Tam a committeeman.’ 

Taking him aside, Hennessey whispered, . Every man should 
do his duty.’ To which the other answered, in a similar tone, 

‘Yes, according to his station.’ 

‘All right,’ said Hennessey aloud, resuming his seat at the 
table, when, addressing the meeting, he continued, ‘ You all know 
the business we have met for to-night ; and I hope to find the col- 
lectors have done their duty. The job has been done, and well 
done; and I say the management of the whole thing is a credit to 
our district. Tom Murphy would have come here to-night to thank 
the brave man who has done his duty so well, but I told him that 
for six months he must not come near us, for every move will be 
watched by the peelers. He has sent a good substitute any way, 
and handed me the ten-pound note at mass yesterday that I now 
lay on the table. I say that a hundred pounds would not overpay 
the man that has done this job, for it is worth many hundred to the 
farmers of this county ; so now let me see what the people have done.’ 

Each man came forward in turn. One handed in four pounds, 
another eleven, another three, and so on in different amounts, which 
were received by Hennessey with various remarks, as the amounts 
were fair or small. 

‘Tom Casey,’ he said to one who had handed in but sixteen 
shillings, ‘do you mean to say that the people of Knockroe could 
only put down the beggarly sum of sixteen shillings for the man 
that has done his business like a hero, and saved them hundreds of 
pounds ?” 

‘Begor, £do! I tried them all round, as far as I dare go; but 
the Malleys have a grudge against the Murphys,*and they are very 
strong there, so they would not subscribe.’ 
sal ‘May their own land go from them, the traitors!’ said Hen- 

sey. 
_ He then counted the proceeds of the collection, which amounted 
in all to forty-eight pounds. This amount he rolled up in a news- 
— we left on the corner of the table, that when the candles 
with m inguished, Grady, for whom it was collected, could take it 

out the actual taking being observed by any one, so that under 


NO ¢j ° ° ° ° 
_, itcumstances could evidence of its receipt be given even by an 
informer, 
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‘Now,’ said Hennessey, ‘is there any other business to be done 9 

‘Yes,’ answered Hughes, the new-comer, whose entrance haj 
caused such consternation. ‘Greme is gone, and a good example 
made; but the country will never be safe until the master feels oy 
power as well as the man, and I propose that he is settled when he 
comes home. We might as well try to cure the smallpox by cut. 
ting off the pimples as cure this landlord tyranny by cutting off their 
servants. The land is ours, and ours it must be, and no thinking 
tenant can sleep easy in his bed while his landlord sleeps easy ip 
his. I tell you—’ 

The remainder of Hughes’s speech was lost, for at this moment 
two loud whistles were heard, and a few moments after a boy about 
twelve years of age came breathless into the room. 

‘The peelers are out!’ he said. ‘I watched the barracks all 
the evening, as you told me; and when I saw the patrol coming in 
this direction, I ran as hard as I could. They won't be here any- 
way for twenty minutes.’ 

In an instant the candles were out, and the meeting suddenly 
dissolved; Hughes and Halloran boldly striking out for home across 
the bog, the others carefully avoiding the roads, along which the 
police usually patrolled. To cover the fire with the ashes was the 
work of a minute, and in less than a quarter of an hour the entire 
Hennessey family was in bed, the lights extinguished, and the dogs 
turned outside to perform their duty by barking at the police. 


Weeks passed away, and not a gleam of light was thrown upon 
the murder. The three hundred pounds’ reward offered by Gover- 
ment was supplemented by two hundred, offered by the owner of 
Ballymorley for private information that would lead to a conviction. 
From time to time various people were named to the police as 
having committed the murder; but inquiry showed that the informs: 
tion could not be depended upon, and sinister whispers reached me 
that the society was determined to pay me off, for what was com 
sidered an over-zealous anxiety to keep the police on the alert. 

A girl, named Kate Donohue, had confessed that on the morning 
of the murder she had seen a person coming across the bog; but 
who he was she would not say, though the constable suspected that 
she was coquetting with the offer of the reward. The Murphys had 
returned to their house after a week, but where they had been was 
kept a profound secret. That it was in the neighbourhood was 
known ; yet four times had large bodies of police surrounded a dis- 
trict of about five miles in diameter, and searched every house 
inward to Ballymorley without success. 

By post one morning I received the following letter : 

‘If your- honour will meet me to-night at eleven o’clock, a 
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rasha, where Tim Delaney’s boreen goes down to the bog, 
Ican tell you the man that shot Greme. But you must come 
alone, as I do not wish any of the police should know me, until I 
gee your honour about the reward. If you are alone, I will 
whistle.’ ; 

This letter puzzled me much. On the one hand, it was quite 
probable that the writer did not like to trust to a constable; on the 
other, remembering the warnings that I had received, I could not 
ignore the possibility that the letter was a cleverly contrived trap 
for me. Within twenty miles there was not a more unfrequented 
spot than the place indicated ; and dangerous to the society as I 
had the credit of being, its members would gladly compass my death, 
which would increase its prestige. However, my duty was plainly 
to take any course that promised the faintest hope of elucidating 
the mystery of Greme’s murder, so I determined to go. 

Ballynacrasha was about seven miles from my station. Taking 
two men with me, I drove to within a mile of the place; and then, 
turning down a cross-road towards Tim Delaney’s house, walked 
on alone, leaving directions to the men to follow for half a mile 
slowly; then, if they heard a shot, to run on to the place as quickly 
as possible. The night was fine, but dark; and as the road was 
pretty fair and fenced by low walls only, I got along quickly, keeping 
my eyes well about me lest any people should be behind the walls, 
and my revolver ready in my hand, to return any possible attentions 
to which I might be subjected. 

Arrived at the boreen to the bog, I was rather taken aback at 
finding that along both sides ran high hedges of whitethorn. Here 
was a most undesirable passage through which to walk, as the man 
on the road was completely at the mercy of anybody inside either 
fence. I lay down at the roadside, and listened carefully. Not a 
stir broke the stillness of the night. Then I determined to walk 
inside the fence. If a trap were laid, they must await me at one 
side or other of the lane. Cautiously walking along the back of the 
fence, and listening carefully from time to time, at last I found my- 
self at the end of the lane, and close to the verge of the bog. An 
old Rath stood not far from the spot, from which even in daylight 
: sign of human habitation was to be seen. Sitting low against 
ni — bank, I waited quietly, listening intently for the 
ad page he rom the old Rath came the low cry of a curlew, 
dint. nn / 4 a it was repeated. I gave a short low 
: sheen , atched carefully in the direction of the Rath. Soon 

6 igure came between me and the dim sky-line, and ap- 


proached the end of the ] 
Wik dee. Lacs ah e lane where I sat. When he had come 


‘Is that Mr. McGrath ?’ he whispered. 


Ballynac 
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‘Yes,’ I answered. 

Then stepping close to him, I placed the revolver to his bregg, 
while I ran my left hand over his pockets, and felt his hands, - 
insure that he was not armed. 

He stood passively, though I could hear his heart beat. 

‘Come to the old Rath,’ he whispered; ‘I am afraid to stang 
here.’ 

‘All right. “Go on; but remember, if there is any treachery | 
will shoot you.’ 

He walked on to the Rath, stopping once or twice, and listen. 
ing carefully, while his head turned from side to side, as he peered 
into the darkness. 

‘O, your honour! Sure if I was found out, not a bit of the 
world’s bread would I ever eat !’ 

‘Now, first, who are you ?’ I asked, as we stood in a deep hollow 
in the heart of the old fort. 

‘I am Jem Brophy, from Ballyphilip; and I thought you 
honour might like to know who it was that shot William Graeme? 

My eyes being now accustomed to the darkness, I could faintly 
discern his face, and a worse typeI never saw—low and debased in 
every feature. As he spoke, he restlessly jerked his head from one 
side to the other, looking to see that no person approached. 

‘Now, first, who shot Graeme ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I was thinking of asking your honour about the 
reward that is offered. Would not I get the money if I tell you 
who shot him ?’ 

‘Yes, if you swear it, and a jury believes you.’ 

‘ Well, now, sure that is hard. Would not I be murdered the 
minute it’s known that I told?’ 

‘Not a bit of it. You could emigrate, and buy a farm. Hov- 
ever, I cannot remain here all night, so now tell me what you want 
to say at once.’ 

‘Well, faith, I'll lave my dependence on your honour; sure it 
was Martin Grady from Carrickbeg beyant that shot him.’ 

‘I don’t believe you.’ 

‘ Well, on my oath, he is the man; and, by the same token, he 
shot him with Hennessey’s rifle that was over at Murphy’s. For, 
first, Mick Murphy said he would shoot him; but the lodge said 
that it should be done regular, and Martin Grady was appointed.’ 

‘How do you know ?’ 


‘Because I am in the society myself. And was not I one d | 


the meeting where he was appointed? And was not I at the 
meeting last week when we paid him the collection that was made 
for him at Hennessey’s of Clarewell ?’ 

‘ How did he shoot Graeme ?’ 
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‘Well, the Murphys broke the wooden paling four or five times 
to see how Graeme would mend it, because he was a careful man ; 
and they found he always mended it the minute he found it broken, 
for he was fond of driving nails. So they broke it that night, and 
went away on their keeping, so that the police would suspect them, 
and Martin Grady went to their house. Then, when Greme was 
mending the fence, he followed him down and shot him from behind.’ 

‘Then he was alone, I suppose? Tell me what he did with 

ifle.’ 

- iT don’t know what he did with it, if he did not hide it on the 
way across to Kilpatrick. They waited to shoot Graeme until they 
could get a good funeral, so that if Grady was seen near Bally- 
morley the funeral would account for it; and when Mrs. Byrne 
died, it was settled that she was to be buried at nine o’clock in the 
morning ; so, when Martin did the job, he ran to the funeral across 
the bog, and in the graveyard he spoke to Father Joyce, as if he 
came all the way with the funeral, so that if there was any trouble 
out of it he could call Father Joyce as a witness that he was at 
Mrs. Byrne’s funeral. Then, on his way to Kilpatrick, he took off 
the old boots he wore, and burnt them in a heap of weeds that was 
burning on Harney’s farm, so that if there was any track left it 
could not be brought against him. He had another pair of boots 
left in the ditch near the weeds.’ 

‘Surely he did not tell you all this ?’ 

‘Ay, did he, faith! He told me and Mick Tracy at John 
Hennessey’s house, where we had a meeting to pay Martin the money 
for the job.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that John Hennessey is in the society ?” 

‘Ay, begor! Isn’t he the district-centre of this place ?” 

‘But why should Grady trust you with all this ?” 

_ ‘0, sure we all knew he was to do it, and weren’t we paying 
him for the job? Besides, it was I that arranged when Barney 
senses was to be shot, and settled the alibis, only Dooley, that was 
0 do it, cowed two days before the time, and then the boys thought 
that maybe it would be unlucky. But I had the slugs read and 
poisoned.’ ” 
ie before did I feel a longing to commit a murder, but as I 
clined fecae tae — relate his damnable precautions, I felt in- 
ing, T asked, im where he stood. However, repressing my loath- 

‘How do you poison them ?’ 


ia “ad — white arsenic, and grind it through the lead, and 
ia “i will surely die eleven days after. I made the slugs 
ied r. Evans about twelve years ago. James Carney shot 

Went to America. He has just returned; and as there is 
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law pending between his father and Mr. Moon the landlord | 
believe Carney is to shoot Mr. Moon, if the law goes against him. 
And, bedad, I heard that your honour was to be shot too.’ 

‘Ah, well, that would not do them much good. Haye you 
heard who is told off to shoot me ?’ 

‘O, no. I don’t think it ig settled, but I suppose Marty 
Grady, or Carney, or maybe one of the Murphys. Sure whoever jg 
ordered must do it.’ 

All this the ruffian told with the most perfect unconcern anj 
coolness, but at short intervals he stopped and looked from side t) 
side as before. 

‘Where have the Murphys been ?’ 

‘Begor, they were within a quarter of a mile of Ballymorly, | 
Sure they were all safe on Father Ryan’s hay-loft, and of course the | 
police never thought of searching the priest’s house.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that Father Ryan knew they were there? 

‘O, no; but his boy is a cousin of a friend of Murphy's by § 
marriage, so of course he gave them a corner on the loft, and gaye 
them their bread-and-milk every day.’ 

‘ Well, you must come in to me to-morrow night at ten o’clock, 
and swear what you tell me before a magistrate.’ : 

‘O, blood and agurs! Your honour, sure you would not d § 
that to me! I could not do that!’ 

‘If you do not, then I shall have Grady arrested, and I wil 
swear in the court what you have told me, and examine you onit, § 
and I wish you joy of your safety when the society knows all tha § 
you have told me.’ . 

‘Sure I trusted your honour; and you would not treat me that 
way !’ 

‘I did not ask you to come. You asked me; and, except for f 
your evidence, I do not want to hear your story. That evident § 
you must give ; and you need not fear for your safety, as the police 
will provide for you in Dublin for the present.’ ; 

‘Well, sir, I have no money; and I will be thankful if yougiv | 
me a pound to give to my poor mother.’ 7 

I handed him a pound note, and, reminding him that he mut f 
present himself at my house the next night, I turned from bia, | 
and left the old Rath. Picking up the men, I returned to my s § 
tion; and the next night Brophy knocked at my door. ‘The res § 
dent magistrate was with me, and took Brophy’s information, tell F 
him that if nothing further turned up he would probably not be & 
called upon to give evidence, and in the mean time information “ 
the proceedings of the society would be well paid for. A five-pou! F 
note made the ruffian happy, and he returned to Ballyphilip. 
This information was of immense importance. Inquiries show 
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the truth of some of Brophy’s statements. Weeds had been burn- 
ing on Harney’s farm on that day. The ashes were still there, and 
in them the remains of two boots or shoes. Father Joyce was 
spoken to about the funeral, and, without betraying the object of 
the conversation, the fact was elicited that Grady had spoken to 
" If Kate Donohue could only be persuaded to say what she knew, 
a case might be made against Grady, whose movements were now 
closely watched. 

Armed with the knowledge derived from Brophy’s information, 
the constable at length succeeded in persuading her to come forward ; 
and her information was taken, to the effect that on the morning of 
the murder she saw Martin Grady, whom she knew, run across from 
the grounds of Ballymorley. He carried a gun. She was pulling 
heather in the bog, and he did not observe her. Shesaw him stop 
and do something to the gun, which he then threw into a boghole, 
and went on at a quick pace towards the churchyard of Kilpatrick. 
She had known Martin Grady for several years, and could not be 
mistaken. 

The constable produced a rifle that he had found in the boghole 
indicated by Kate Donohue. A piece of tallow-candle was forced 
into the muzzle, and over the lock was drawn the oiled leg of a 
stocking, which, however, was no protection from the water. On 
opening the breech an exploded cartridge was found in the chamber, 
exactly similar to the one picked up at the scene of the murder. 

A warrant for Grady’s arrest was immediately granted, and in 
the afternoon he was brought in. In his house were seven cart- 
ridges similar to the ones found close by Greme’s body and in the 
rifle. And in his box was a song-book with half a leaf torn out, 
the corresponding half being the piece of paper picked up at the 
scene of the murder. 

While he stood in the day-room of the barrack, he nervously 
buttoned and unbuttoned his coat. Why he should have done so 
18a mystery; but as the eye followed the mechanical movement, 
one of the constables was struck by the fact that one button was 
gan The half leaf of the song-book had just been fitted, and 
se containing the various articles picked up was on the 
ony * 2 = out the half of a broken button, and placed it 
“ano a one on Grady’s coat. It completed the button, of 
pce ile evidently formed the half, and supplied additional 

a of the evidence of the two principal witnesses. 
ites : Monee —— eerlaones —— = excited immense 
counsel, and for two davs th t al i, 1 a - — 
waa listened to with } ys the trial continued. Brophy’s evidence 
reathless attention, and the cross-examina- 
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tion of such a ruffian afforded a rich opportunity for the scathing 
and merciless exposure of his infamy. Kate Donohue’s evidence was 
straightforward and unshaken. She indignantly denied that she 
was influenced in telling the truth by any prospect of reward, and 
declared she neither looked for it nor would take it. In cross. 
examination she confessed that she loved Phil Beatty, and looked 
forward to the time when perhaps they might be able to marry and 
emigrate to America or Australia; but she never intended to do 
that with ‘Government money.’ 

The circumstantial evidence in the case was apparently conclu- 
sive; and when the leading counsel for the Crown sat down, say. 
ing, ‘That’s our case, my lord,’ he did so with the air of a man 
who feels that but one verdict is open to the jury. 

When Kate Donohue left the court and was taken by a 
policeman to the outer hall, Phil Beatty stood before her, his face 
distorted with scornful anger. For months they had been looking 
forward to the time when perhaps they might get together the 
very small sum upon which an Irishman thinks he may mary. 
Seeing him, she held out her hand with nervous eagerness. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed; ‘do you think that I would demean 
myself by touching the hand of an informer? How dar’ you have 
the impidence to spake my name? If you were hung about with 
diamonds, they would be red with Martin Grady’s blood. You 
murderer! Take your blood-money, if you can get it, but never 
show your face again to an honest boy !’ 

The policeman led the wretched girl into one of the offices, 
where, half fainting, she sank into a corner, and, covering her head 
with her shawl, wept bitterly, as all her hopes of happiness faded 
away and left behind them blank despair. 

The defence was long and carefully planned. Five men swore 
that Grady had left home that morning with them at seven o’clock, 
and gone with them to the funeral. Father Joyce proved that 
Grady had asked him the hour in the churchyard at Kilpatrick. 
Mr. Halloran, who was on the coroner’s jury, swore that, about a 
month before the murder, Grady had come to him about some work, 
and that he had walked back with him through the field where the 
murder was committed. Mrs. Murphy swore that she saw them 
there, and that Grady leant on the paling. This was to account for 
the button and paper. As to the cartridges, the counsel for the 
defence produced ten exactly similar to those in evidence, and Hal- 
loran swore he had often seen such cartridges in the country. 

The judge charged the jury fairly, giving due weight to the points 
for the defence, but pointing out that the finding of the gun i2 
the boghole was a strong corroboration of Kate Donohue, whose 
evidence had not been shaken in the least ; and when the jury ! 
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tired, the prisoner’s counsel agreed with his brother for the Crown 
that a verdict of guilty would probably be returned. Not so the 
prisoner’s attorney. He had carefully scanned and noted the jury- 
list, and as a man came forward who was known to be determined 
to ‘well and truly try,’ he was ordered to stand aside. So with 
the Crown solicitor on the other side; but one man, well-dressed 
and apparently very respectable, was unchallenged by either side. 
As soon as he had been sworn, the prisoner’s attorney relaxed his 
vigilance, and felt that the battle was won. That man was Burke, 
who had sat on the coroner’s jury. 

An hour had passed since the judge had concluded his charge and 
the jury had retired. The prisoner sat in the dock; the judge re- 
mained on the bench talking to the high sheriff, and a suppressed 
murmur of conversation filled the densely crowded court, when the 
door of the jury-room opened, and the jury entered the box, fol- 
lowing the foreman, who held the issue-paper in his hand. ‘ Silence !’ 
shouted the crier; but there was no need, for everything was still 
as death. The prisoner stood up, and, clutching the rail in front 
of the dock, fixed his eyes on the issue-paper, upon the contents 
of which depended his life or death. His wide mouth open, 
with trembling lips, and a sickly dew upon his pallid face, he must 
in that moment have had a foretaste of the agony of death. 

But it was not to be just yet. The foreman said, 

‘My lord, the jury wishes to know if the evidence of Brophy is 
receivable on the points in which he has not been corroborated.’ 

‘Is there any particular point upon which you wish to ask my 
assistance ?” 

‘Yes, my lord. We want to know if we can consider the evi- 
dence of Brophy as to the meeting where the prisoner was paid the 
money, and as to his knowledge that the prisoner was appointed to 
commit the murder ?’ 

‘Well, gentlemen, the broad principle is this: The evidence of 
an accomplice—and by his own showing the witness Brophy was an 
accessory before and after the fact—must always be received with 
the gravest suspicion, and, except corroborated by untainted evidence 
or by circumstances, it would not be safe to convict upon it. But 
if there are independent circumstances that corroborate that testi- 
mony, it is right that you should weigh all together, and, as honest 
men, give to the tainted evidence its proper weight. Now here, 
gentlemen, you have it sworn by Brophy that the prisoner was em- 
ployed by this desperate society to murder William Graeme, and 
that after the murder the witness Brophy was present at a meeting 
— the subscriptions in payment for that murder were paid for 

© prisoner, who was also present. At that meeting the murder 


Was openly alluded to, and, if the witness is to be believed, the 
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position of murderer was accepted by the prisoner at the bar. Now 
Kate Donohue, who, I must say, gave her evidence fairly—and you, 
gentlemen, can form your own opinions as to her manner in the 
witness-box—-swears that on the morning of the murder she saw 
the prisoner come from the lands of Ballymorley, and saw him throw 
a gun into a boghole. Constable Timothy proves the finding of 
the rifle in the boghole, and in it was found an exploded cartridge 
of a peculiar make. A similar cartridge was found beside the body 
of the murdered man, and it was proved that two shots were fired. 
The half button found on the spot has been explained by the defence 
on the theory that the prisoner broke the button when leaning over 
the paling a month before the murder, and dropped the paper at the 
same time. On the other hand, the witness who found the button 
swore that it was not close to the paling; and the theory put for- 
ward by the Crown is that the button was broken in the hurry of 
reloading the rifle, and that the paper, if dropped then, must have 
been wet with the recent rain, whereas it was quite dry. It is for 
you, gentlemen, to say if you consider this testimony, oral and cir- 
cumstantial, suflicient to corroborate the evidence of Brophy.’ 

Again a long pause. Again the hush of expectation; but it 
was only to say that the jury could not agree. 

‘Very well, gentlemen, you must retire. I shall wait for an 
hour ; and then, if you still are unable to agree, you must remain for 
the night in the hands of the sheriff.’ 

In half an hour the jury again poured into the box, and the 
foreman handed the issue-paper to the clerk of the Crown. The 
prisoner’s eyes grew dim, and he clutched convulsively the front rail 
of the dock. 

‘How say you, gentlemen? Have you all agreed to your 
verdict ?’ 

‘We have.’ 

‘And you say the prisoner is not guilty.’ 

A roar came from a hundred voices in the court, and a surging 
crowd pressed forward towards the dock. 

‘Silence !’ was shouted, but no silence came, until the mass of 
people had rushed from the court to the street, where wild cheers 
rent the air. 

The prisoner was discharged, and on his appearance at the door 
of the court-house was lifted bodily, and carried triumphantly through 
the town. Then a piebald horse was procured, and on this he rode 
at the head ofa procession, past the house of Ballymorley, where the 
mob stopped, shouting and yelling. A brass band preceded the 
procession ; and as it approached the townland of Carrickbeg played 
‘See the conquering hero comes,’ and a banner was produced, 02 
which was written, ‘Down with the tyrants! Grady for ever !’ 
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Here Grady made a speech. The verdict was found, and never 
again could he be tried for the same case, so he made no secret of 
having ‘rid the world of one tyrant ;’ and ended his speech by say- 
ing, ‘I have done my duty honestly and well, and am ready to do 
it again.’ 

A special police-station was established at Clarewell, but sub- 
scriptions were made all through the county to pay the special tax. 
Brophy could not show his face in the county. His life would not 
be worth a day’s purchase; so, choosing a locality in another 
country, he received from Government a sum sufficient to take him 
there. Kate Donohue returned to her father’s house, but no human 
being spoke to her. As she went along the road the children spat 
at her, and called her an informer. From behind walls and hedges 
stones were thrown at her from time to time, and, as she entered 
the chapel one Sunday, the entire congregation rose and left it, as 
if she were plague-stricken. Her father and mother wished her 
to leave the house, so she tried to get a situation as servant ; but 
for her no house was open, and at length the poor-house was the 
only spot on earth where rest and safety were within her reach. 
This having been represented, Government granted her a free pas- 
sage to New Zealand, where she is now the wife of a flourishing 
farmer. ‘The Murphys were evicted; but never since has Mr. 
Jennings dared to return to Ballymorley, where his advent would 
give the signal for the execution of sentence of death that he 
knows has been passed upon him. The society, though closely 
watched, is still in full swing; and the ‘Graeme murder case’ has 
gone to swell the annals of ‘ undetected crime.’ 
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CuapTrer XVII. 


EDGED TOOLS, 


A sMALL, well-wooded, and picturesquely undulating park, with 
occasional glimpses of the river through the old trees. On a slight 
elevation towards the centre stands an old massively-built gray-stone 
house, with high narrow windows, and a balustrade running round 
the top. In front of the house is a fine carriage-sweep, and at the 
sides are lawns and flower-gardens, with trellised walks and shrub- 
beries, in the fashion of half a century ago. 

It is a hot August morning, not a breeze stirring. Beneath the 
shade of a fine elm on the lawn, in one of the latest inventions in 
easy-chairs, sits Mr. Fanshawe—a brown-visaged, keen-eyed, cynical- 
looking man of about sixty years of age. Two small tables stand 
near his chair; one bearing the morning papers and latest reviews, 
and the other covered with innumerable little bottles and glasses, 
for the measurement of his medicines, &c. He doctored himself, 
and (as they who doctor themselves generally do) he took a great 
deal more medicine than other people take—some remedy every 
hour or so, and one thing to counteract the effects of the other. 
The physician summoned every now and again, when he has brought 
himself into such a condition as to be beyond the power of his own 
remedies, affirmed that Mr. Fanshawe might be in comparatively 
good health if he would only leave himself alone for a while, and 
take his niece’s advice to forget his liver. 

He was more than usually irritable, and at cross-purposes with 
everything this morning. He was in the habit of giving his valet 
notice about once a month or so; but Nixon had become used to 
it, and could as little do without his master as the latter could do 
without him. They generally went through the same course of 
action after a crisis had been reached. A few hours later, whe 
Mr. Fanshawe had had time to cool down a little, his miece 
would act as mediator. Nixon was understood to send an apology; 
and his master to allow that he might possibly have spoken 2 
haste. Both were the better for having relieved their feelings, and 
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met without any loss of dignity, things going on as before until the 
next ebullition. 

But this last encounter between master and man had been much 
more serious than any previous one. Contrary to all precedent, 
Nixon had taken the initiative and given his master notice, avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity to state his opinion that flesh and 
blood couldn’t stand Mr. Fanshawe’s ways. He had even tried to 
imitate his master’s satire, advising him to try an angel from 
heaven next time—nothing less would suit him. He had been dis- 
missed on the spot, reviled as a good-for-nothing insolent scoundrel, 
paid a quarter’s wages, and dared to remain at the park one moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary for packing his boxes. 

Nixon crossed the lawn with a defiant air, entered the house, 
and was supposed to be busily engaged in preparing for his depar- 
ture. No one had dared to approach Mr. Fanshawe but his niece. 
She was doing her best to follow out his directions for mixing a 
saline draught, amidst angry revilings at her awkwardness. 

‘No one ever does it so well as Nixon does, you know, uncle ;’ 
in the hope of inducing him to make overtures for peace, having 
failed with the other side. 

‘Do not mention the scoundrel’s name to me!’ presently add- 
ing, as he glanced at the watch on the table by his side. ‘ He is 
gone by this time, I suppose ?’ 

‘I am not sure, but I do not think so. I knew you would 
not object to his having his dinner first, uncle; and told him to wait 
for that.’ 

‘Dinner! Did he dare to imply that I grudged him a 
dinner ?’ 

‘O no, no, of course not. Nixon would not think of doing 
that. He knows you have been a generous master to him.’ But 
she was not able this time to offer an apology in Nixon’s name. 
The latter had been uninfluenced by anything she could say, stifily 
declining to trouble Miss Geraldine with any message. It wasn’t 
for him to apologise after being called every bad name in the English 
language, Nothing would induce him to authorise her to utter the 
few customary words. 

After putting one or two leading questions, Mr. Fanshawe saw 

Ow matters stood, and his temper did not improve in consequence. 
To make things worse, Geraldine, in her preoccupation, had put 
but one of the powders into the glass she was offering, bringing 
upon herself a shower of epithets the reverse of complimentary. She 
a at her wits’ end, when she heard the softly-spoken 


_ ‘Will you allow me? I was accustomed to do such little things 
i my husband’s time.’ 
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Turning round she beheld Mrs. Verral. 

‘Don’t move,’ with a pleasant little nod to Mr. Fanshawe, who 
had half risen from his chair, and, with his hands upon its arms, 
was frowning angrily at her; adding to Geraldine, ‘ Excuse an old 
friend; it is best to use two glasses ;’ and, turning to the table, 
she deftly mixed the draught and presented it to Mr. Fanshawe. 

Moreover, she afterwards had the tact to put the bell within his 
reach on one of the tables, and draw Geraldine away to look at the 
flowers, leaving him to soften down. When, after a sufficient time 
had elapsed, she returned alone—Geraldine having once more gone 
to try what she could do with Nixon—she had a small packet in 
her hand, which she explained was a new kind of curry-powder that 
was very highly spoken of. It had occurred to her that Mr. Fan- 
shawe had possibly not heard of it, and that she might venture 
to bring some for his cook to make trial of. 

It was graciously accepted, and she was invited to take the 
unoccupied chair by his side. She knew how to mix a saline 
draught, and had not bothered him with chatter afterwards. He 
had known very little of Mrs. Verral all the years they had lived so 
close to each other, and that little had not rendered him desirous of 
knowing more; but he was now sufficiently impressed in her favour 
to allow that he might have been somewhat prejudiced. He even 
made some remark about his worries, as a sort of half apology for 
his first abruptness, and was gradually led on to give the history of 
Nixon’s misdeeds. 

She was too politic to fan the flame by uttering a word against 
Nixon. An old servant as he was would most probably be in power 
again within a few hours—a power not to be despised. She took 
the line that the stupid man was now, of course, going through the 
miseries of repentance, eating his heart out with shame and regret. 
She soon saw that she was on the right tack. Nixon’s misery and 
repentance were evidently a pleasing subject of contemplation, and 
she went gently on to plead a little for him, until Mr. Fanshawe was 
so far impressed as to say that the rascal had found a very power- 
ful advocate. She had in fact pleaded so powerfully that he found it 
would be almost impossible to refuse her; only Nixon must be given 
to understand that if his conduct was eventually overlooked, it would 
be entirely owing to Mrs. Verral’s intercessions in his behalf. In 
half an hour or so—with a rather anxious glance at his watch, to 
ascertain how long it would be safe to keep up his dignity—Nixon 
might be told this. 

‘He will not so easily find another master ready to pay him 4 
hundred and fifty a year for doing a mere nothing, madam; and, but 
for his being so accustomed to my habits, I am not sure that even 
now—’ 
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‘A hundred and fifty a year! That is indeed a large sum for 
a valet to receive, Mr. Fanshawe. I can quite understand the man’s 
wish to remain with so liberal a master.’ 

‘If I am liberal, it is with very small means, Mrs. Verral ;’ 
glancing keenly and suspiciously at her from beneath his bent brows, 
something in her tone putting him on his guard again. 

‘Yes, so I have heard’—as indeed she always had, before 
Geraldine’s little slip of the tongue—‘ it is that which makes your 
liberality to Nixon more to be admired.’ 

But pleasant as all this was, and suiting his purpose for the 
moment as it did, Mr. Fanshawe knew that people generally have 
some motive for what they do, and he was not altogether sure as 
to what Mrs. Verral’s might be. From information unconsciously 
imparted by Geraldine whilst talking about her friends, he had 
drawn pretty correct conclusions respecting them, and he had not 
given Mrs. Verral credit for desiring to cultivate people with limited 
means. 

She half perceived what was passing in his mind, and after a 
few moments’ consideration made a bolder move. 

‘I should be glad if you would allow me to come in occasionally 
fora chat over the morning’s news with you, Mr. Fanshawe. I 
was always accustomed to exercise my wits during my husband’s 
time, and, to tell the truth, I find the conversation of some of my 
friends a little génant. Mrs. Lydesley is an exception, but her 
time has been of late so completely absorbed by the heiress.’ 

Here was a motive which seemed to him natural enough. He 
could quite understand doing a thing to gratify self. None could 
better understand that than Mr. Fanshawe. 

‘It is pleasant to hear a lady express a desire for something 
better than chatter in the way of mental food, madame,’ he replied, 
yielding a little. 

‘The desire has been strong enough, in my case, to overcome 
the hesitation that has so long prevented me from making advances 
towards our better acquaintance, Mr. Fanshawe. People are so 
censorious, you know; so ready to impute wrong motives, espe- 
cially to a widow with limited means, and a daughter to marry, 
that I am obliged to be extremely careful about appearances. But 
really, in this case, I should think the most imaginative could find 
nothing to say, unless—’ looking straight into his eyes, with a 
auile in her own, as though the absurdity of the idea amused her— 

: = supposed that I wanted to marry you.’ Then, after the 
an “9 co during which she observed and understood the full 
an “yd : i ame little shake of the head, she went on: 
ccs 00 O for you, you know, and Alicia is of course too 

8, t0 say nothing of her being obliged to marry money. It 
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sounds very dreadful to say so, I suppose; but I do not profess to 
be so much above caring for the good things of this world as are 
some people.’ She was quite aware that Mr. Fanshawe was 
equally unorthodox, and that he would therefore all the more ap. 
preciate her frankness. ‘ My daughter has not been brought up 
luxuriously, and would not be extravagant as the wife of a man of 
means ; but she really is not fitted to be a poor man’s wife, and 
has the good sense to see that she is not.’ 

‘You are very frank, Mrs. Verral.’ 

‘Tam afraid that it sounds sordid as well as frank, Mr. Fan- 
shawe. But it would have been something worse if my daughter 
had insisted upon her engagement to her cousin being continued, 
when he told her that there was no prospect of his being able to 
marry. I daresay you have heard the story.’ 

‘I heard something about your daughter having turned Sir 
Edward adrift when he lost his property,’ grimly. 

‘So like people to put it in that way, is it not? No con- 
sideration for her. The poor girl simply gave him his liberty when 
he wished it, although I do not mind acknowledging to you that 
Iam not sure she cared for him quite so much as she fancied 
she did;’ adding, in a matter-of-fact unconscious kind of way that 
deceived even him, ‘ Alicia was always a thoughtful girl, with a 
taste for a quiet country life; and Edward cares a little too much, 
perhaps, for being in society. Already I think she begins to 
see that all is for the best. I have said all this to you in order 
that there may be a proper understanding between us. In that 
case there is not the slightest reason why we should trouble our- 
selves about what stupid people may say, or allow it to prevent us 
from being sociable and of use to each other.’ 

With a frank little laugh she went on: ‘ As I have said, alto- 
gether disinterested in the matter I do not pretend to be. It would 
be a real boon to me to have an occasional exchange of ideas with 
any one.’ 

‘It would be more than a boon to me, Mrs. Verral.’ 

‘Give me proof of that by being friendly enough to let me 
read an hour to you this morning ?’ pleasantly. 

Of all things Mr. Fanshawe most enjoyed was being read to, 
and his niece’s reading was not at all to his taste. She had good 
lungs, and could read aloud for hours at a stretch; but to give aD 
opinion upon what she read, or feel the slightest interest in the 
subjects her uncle chose, was quite another thing. Even when she 
did offer a remark, it seemed to have no good effect upon him. 
Listening to Mrs. Verral’s well-modulated tones, with an occa- 


sional pause for intelligent analysis of the subject treated upou, 
Mr. Fanshawe found to be very enjoyable. 
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An hour had thus slipped away so agreeably, that he had not 
once given a thought to what Nixon might or might not be doing, 
which was in itself a triumph. Geraldine had looked on, now and 
then, with a pleasant nod and smile of approval, becoming more and 
more grateful to Mrs. joo as she began to realise the good effects 

hich might come out of the ‘ conspiracy.’ 

™ Mrs. Verral went away as she had come, at the right moment, 
with just a friendly word and no fuss. She would look up the book 
they had been talking of—she was almost sure it was in her husband’s 
collection,—and either bring or send it on the morrow. Moreover, 
in a quiet unostentatious kind of way, she contrived to make matters 
smooth with Nixon before she left. She obtained an interview with 
him, during which he was so touched by her advice, accompanied by 
certain little hints and allusions respecting his master’s opinion of 
him, and probable intentions as to his future welfare if he stayed 
on, that Nixon walked straight across the lawn to where his master 
was sitting, and apologised as humbly as the latter could desire. 
He afterwards admitted to Mr. Fanshawe that he had been influ- 
enced to do as he had done by Mrs. Verral, who had shown him 
he was wrong, as Miss Geraldine had not been able to do. 

Mrs. Verral walked home in a very agreeable frame of mind. 
She flattered herself that she had done a good morning’s work. On 
the morrow the promised book was left at the lodge, with a friendly 
little note to Mr. Fanshawe ; and the following morning, just as he 
had worked himself up almost to the pitch of sending for her, in his 
impatience to talk the subject over with her, Mrs. Verral made 
= appearance, accompanied by her daughter to spend an hour with 

eraldine, 

She confidentially explained to him that she preferred having 
her child under her own eye just then. 

‘The truth is, Sir Edward is always somewhere in the vicinity. 
It is not in the best taste, since he has acknowledged that it will 
be quite out of his power to marry, and wished the engagement to 
be broken off. But so it is; and, sorry as I am for him, I am 
ag ~_ my child, and must consider her welfare, you know, 
Mr. Hanshawe.’ . 

He acquiesced. It seemed good sense enough to him; and if 
he had Mrs. Verral’s society, her daughter was quite welcome to 
Geraldine’s, 

“— else dawned upon him as the morning went on. He 
a ara aes that Alicia Verral appeared to great advantage 
aie a. with his niece—talking very little, and not committing 

any way—when, in graceful obedience to a word, she 
came to her mother’s side. 


‘Where did I read the « Hymn to Ushas,”’ Alicia ?’ 
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Mrs. Verral had been too politic to take her daughter into her 
confidence respecting her plans, leaving her to do her part uncon- 
sciously, the only way it could be done to be effectual with the keen. 
witted old man. She had read the portion of the lecture to Alicia 
the night before; and the latter now replied, in a quiet, natural, 
matter-of-course tone, which imparted just the desired impression: 

‘In the lecture on the Vedas, mamma. Jo not you re- 
member ?’ 

‘O yes, now I do, of course. How stupid of me! That will 
do, child.’ 

Alicia turned away with Geraldine again; and as the two walked 
slowly to and fro under the trees, Mr. Fanshawe took note of the 
difference between them. ‘ What a contrast!’ he thought, his eyes 
lingering admiringly upon Alicia’s refined face and graceful figure, 
If the mother guessed something of what was passing in his mind, 
she was very careful not to allow it to be seen that she did. Neither 
did she say a word in praise of her daughter, nor appear in the 
slightest degree desirous of drawing attention towards her in any 
way. She returned to the subject they were discussing—one deal- 
ing with Indian mythology, upon some point of which she had 
expressed a desire to be enlightened—without appearing to notice 
that his explanations were not quite so clear as they might have 
been expected to be, and that his eyes were frequently turned to 
where the two young girls were strolling up and down. 

Mrs. Verral did not make a very long stay—only long enough 
to interest, without fatiguing, him—and again bade him good-bye, 
just at the right moment. After a few such visits—not too fre- 
quent, sometimes accompanied by her daughter, and sometimes 
going alone—she was ready to agree with Geraldine that the con- 
spiracy promised to become a great success. 


Carter XVIII. 


SHADOW-LAND. 


A GREAT change had taken place in Sir Edward Wraystone’s 
sentiments towards Mr. Blair. For his previous doubts of the man, 
whom he had known only as a grasping money-lender, there had 
appeared to be reason enough. But he now saw him under different 
auspices, and was beginning to give Mr. Blair credit for better 
motives and better feelings than he had at one time believed him 
capable of. He had even arrived at the point—he did not care to 
ask himself how—of being ready to recognise there had been a great 
deal of good sense in certain advice that had so much offended him 
at the time it was given. 
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On his side Mr. Blair met the other’s advances readily and 
leasantly enough, whilst quite understanding what it was that had 

helped to bring about the revulsion in his favour. Events seemed 
to be shaping themselves precisely as he had intended and arranged 
that they should, and he tried to persuade himself that he was quite 
satisfied. But he was uncomfortably conscious the while of a cer- 
tain something, give it what name he might, that disturbed his 
mental equilibrium. It had become absolutely necessary that a 
marriage should be brought about between Sir Edward and Nora ; 
and now there appeared some probability that it would be brought 
about—the former seemed as much in love as could be desired— 
Mr. Blair was but moderately content. In vain did he tell himself 
that the match was not only necessary, but in all ways as desirable 
as he had once considered it to be. In vain did he endeavour to 
close his eyes to one thing, and to force himself to believe it was 
only a girl’s romantic fancy, and that, once the other’s wife, she 
would be as happy as she would have been with Basil Lydesley. 
Sir Edward was good-looking, agreeable, and in love; ‘and what more 
could a girl want ?’ he irritably asked himself, all the while with a 
srowing consciousness that Nora might want something more. 

Being so much in the society of a girl like Nora, and a man 
like Basil Lydesley, was, in fact, having its effect upon him, influ- 
encing him against himself. He was constantly being led to recog- 
nise that certain things did exist, and forced to respect and admire 
them, however unwilling he might be so to do. There was, more- 
over, a tenderness—he called it weakness—growing up in his heart 
towards the girl, which not a little disturbed him, preferring, as he 
did, to have his feelings well under control, to say nothing of the 
possibility of its interfering with his plans. This girl of eighteen 
had already obtained an influence over him that he was afraid of. 
The mere touch of her hand, or sound of her voice, sent an electric 
thrill through him. It was becoming both a pain and pleasure to 
be with her: he hardly knew which was the greater. 

Once or twice, too, he had found himself dwelling pleasantly 
upon the thought that she was beginning to grow attached to him, 
although conscious that this would only put new difficulties in his 
way. ‘Then there was Basil Lydesley ; he also was becoming a dis- 
turbing influence. Mr. Blair could not see so much of the two 
young men without mentally appraising their relative value. Sir 
Edward was well enough in his way, ‘as men go;’ but the other ? 
He was constantly telling himself, and enjoyably, too, that here was 
one upon whom his wiles and subtleties would have not the slightest 
effect. They were swept carelessly aside in argument, and entirely 
ignored in practice. His very defects, his slight tendency to hard 
judgment, arising out of incapacity for understanding the tempta- 
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tions which beset idle men, are respectable in Mr. Blair’s eyes— 
more so than they will be in Basil’s own after he had the salutary 
experience that will come of mixing more with his fellow-men. 

It told something in Mr. Blair’s favour that the discussions 
between them were beginning to have quite as much zest for the 
other as for himself. Basil Lydesley fancied that he, more fre. 
quently than otherwise, argued against certain things in order to 
have his own belief confirmed in them. In fact, both enjoyed the 
exercise of their powers that was brought about by such encounters, 
and each felt more respect for the other as time went on. Mr. Blair 
was continually bringing down some nut for Basil Lydesley to crack, 
and grimly enjoyed being presented with one in return, although it 
often proved bitter enough in the after taste. 

To be thus forced to recognise what he had for years, practically 
at least, denied, and just when the perception could only bring 
misery and condemnation with it! He tried staying away from the 
cottage ; but, like the moth to the flame, he very soon found him- 
self irresistibly drawn back, attracted again and again towards the 
light by which he was stricken and wounded. 

In their unconsciousness, too, they made things so much harder 
for him. Seeing that he appeared mentally troubled, and imagining 
that it was caused by his undying regret for his son, they one and 
all did everything they could think of to interest and cheer him. 
He was constantly being obliged to recognise the disinterestedness 
and good-feeling he had so long denied the existence of. He could 
interpret their graceful little acts of kindness and courtesy in no 
other way than as emanating simply from good-will. They knew 
nothing about his wealth, and what was there attractive in himself 
—a stern crotchety old man, who had been too long isolated from 
society to be now welcome in it? And yet he found himself wel- 
comed, and made much of, as though he were the most desirable 
companion in the world; or, according to his creed, as though they 
were aware that it might be good policy to cultivate him. Suspicious 
as he was, and narrowly as he watched them, he could detect no 
other motives than kindliness and good-will. 

Nora, whose liking and pity for the lonely old man had increased 
as she saw more of him, was becoming quite affectionate in her 
bearing towards him, hovering about him with tender solicitude, 
and attending to his comfort as though he were near, as well as 
dear, to her. She was, too, getting into the habit of making 
anxious inquiries about his home life: Was he quite sure he was 
well cared for, and had everything that he required ? Why should 
he undergo the fatigue of being at the office so much? Why not 
give up business? and so forth. When he murmured something 
in reply to the effect that he must go on, she understood that he 
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meant there was a necessity for earning money, and immediately 
disposed of that difficulty by begging him to accept an annuity from 
her, and settle down in some pretty cottage near Riverside for the 
rest of his life. 

‘Basil and you get on so well together, and there would be the 
library for you to come to, you know,’ in her ignorance that he 
possessed as good a one of his own. ‘ Think how much you might 
do for me in the way of giving me advice, to say nothing of other 
ways, and say yes ?’ eagerly. 

His eyes dwelt yearningly upon the sweet face for a few moments. 
Could she have known the feelings that were at war within him! 
He could only shake his head, as he turned away with a murmured 
good-night, and abruptly took his departure. There was a longer 
interval than usual before he next made his appearance at Riverside. 
Some days had elapsed before he had sufficiently recovered to pay 
another visit there; and in reply to the questions with which he 
was beset, he explained that he had not been well. 

They persuaded him to remain to dinner. He had tried to ex- 
cuse himself with the plea of having letters to write, but they had 
pointed out that this might be done just as well there, after he had 
dined and rested. Supplying him with writing-materials, Basil left 
him in the library, and went in search of Nora. He had set himself 
the task to endeavour to make the amende for his late coldness—he 
gave it the name of churlishness—towards her, and to be more 
generous to his rival. He had learned to do justice to Sir Edward’s 
good qualities, and was no longer blind to the fact that the woman 
he loved might be happy with him. In his desire to be just, he 
perhaps gave the other credit for more virtues than he really possessed. 

He found Nora in the drawing-room, at the piano, the pale 
moonlight streaming in at the open window upon her, and contrast- 
ing weirdly with the ring of lamplight round the table, at which 
Mrs. Lydesley was sitting at work. Nora was playing one of their 
favourite sonatas, but with much less than her usual spirit, her 
head drooping low, and her fingers lingering listlessly upon the keys. 

Basil stood for a moment or two, silently watching her. Mrs. 
Lydesley glanced from one to the other, and began to gather up 
her work with the intention of slipping quietly out of the room. 
But he pulled himself together—it would not do to indulge in this 
kind of thing, if he was to keep himself up to the mark—and said, 

‘That will not do, Nora.’ 

‘Basil!’ with a little start, her cheeks aflame with the conscious- 


hess that her thoughts had been with him. ‘I did not know you 
Were here.’ 


“Come out. — ; as 
I think.’ The stars want to tell you something to-night, 
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‘Do they ?’ looking up with glad surprise in her eyes, as she 
rose to accompany him. ‘I am very much obliged to them.’ 

Mrs. Lydesley’s eyes smilingly followed them, as they passed 
out, and she went on with her work in great content. 

His first few words, as the two went slowly down the lawn 
towards the terrace, were spoken about the splendours of the night; 
but Nora knew that she had not been brought out there to listen to 
that, although she did her best to reply in,the same strain. 

‘It is shadow-land in your kingdom out there, just now.’ 

‘The island? I like best to see it so. One forgets its small. 
ness, when it is shadowy and undefined; and it is so much more 
mysterious-looking and suggestive than in the daylight.’ 

‘ According to the state of mind you happen to be in, I suppose. 
It suggested ‘‘ creepiness’»—whatever that may mean—to Miss Fan- 
shawe just now.’ 

‘Creepiness may mean a great deal,’ she lightly replied. 

‘I suppose so; but I want to know what shadowy and undefined 
things suggest to you.’ 

‘As though I would submit my state of mind to be analysed! 
No, indeed !’ 

He turned his eyes for a moment to meet the clear gray ones 
uplifted laughingly to his—when would he be able to meet them 
as he ought ?—and gently replied, 

‘There is no analysis required to know one thing, Nora; but,’ 
he hurriedly went on, wrenching himself away from temptation, ‘I 
asked you to come down here for a purpose—to cry Peccavi.’ 

§ Peceavi—you ?’ 

‘I have been very disagreeable and churlish towards you of late, 
and I want to ask you to forgive me, Nora.’ 

‘O Basil, that to me! Do TI not know you? Am TI not quite 
sure that if you seemed—vexed with me, there must be a good 
reason for it—at least in your own mind ?’ 

‘If I were sure of that, I should not be asking you to forgive 
my having been—what shall I say ?—hard with you, Nora.’ 

‘You have seemed just a little hard to me sometimes,’ she 
murmured, ‘and it was when I needed your friendship most; but I 
thought it was because you saw something in me you disapproved 
of—only,’ throwing back her head a little, ‘if you would not say 
what it was, of course I was not going to seem to care !’ 

‘Forgive me!’ 

‘O Basil, please do not! As if you did not know!’ 

‘If you were twenty times as ready, I should be none the less 
bound to ask it. Ihave not been just to you, Nora. There is 
another thing that I ought to have known—nay, I did know it; 
and have not only sinned against you, but against my own judgment. 
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She glanced up into his face with nervous apprehension. 
What did he mean? Had she been so weak and unguarded as to 
allow her secret to be seen? Did he guess the truth? Pity from 
him! It would be more than she could bear. She caught-in her 
breath, and, even in that light, he could see that all the colour had 
deserted her face. But she dared not venture to ask him to 
explain, and he presently went on: 

‘I want something more than forgiveness, Nora. I must 
remind you that if you have in any way needed my services, you 
have been very careful to prevent my seeing that you have. You 
have kept me at a distance, you know.’ 

Was it only that—simply a little misunderstanding of her 
motives on his side—the fancy that she was assuming airs ? 
Better that or anything else than the real truth, a thousand times. 
She breathed freely again, feeling as though a heavy burden was 
lifted from her mind. 

‘Is there no hope of our going back to the old ways again, 
Nora? Need what has come about prevent that ?’ 

‘Why should it ?’ she eagerly returned, feeling quite sure now 
that he alluded to her coming into her fortune. 

‘Why, indeed, unless you thought that your happiness mat- 
tered nothing tome? Let me prove that it matters a great deal.’ 

‘Ah, the joy of it !’ she thought, looking up into his face more 
bravely now, her eyes brilliant with tears, as she said, with a 
quivering smile, ‘ Ah, Basil, how delightful to hear you speak like 
that! I shall think that you care for me in the old way again.’ 

Care for her! When he had to exert all his strong will to pre- 
vent himself from letting it be seen how much he loved her! He 
did prevent himself; and replied, with a quiet smile, 

‘I will very quickly set your mind at rest upon that score. 
Come into the library to be lectured to-morrow morning.’ 

_‘Lectured? Yes; O yes, of course I will;’ taking a little 
ee: step forwards and back again, in gay girlish fashion. ‘ What 
out ?’ 

‘Lots of things. There are long arrears against you, you 
know. To begin with, the notes upon Whately. Is that what you 
call studying logic 9” 

‘Studying logic without a master !’ demurely. 

He laughed. 
= — ideas must have got into an untidy state, anyhow, for 

: as your facts in that loose way.’ 

_ course they were !’ delightedly. 
This was, indeed, like the old times come back again. 
_ Ay of course ?” 
Because—O, all sorts of reasons.’ 
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‘One sort ?’ 

She shook her head, with a smile. 

‘Then I shall demolish you without mercy.’ 

‘But I decline to be demolished,’ with gay defiance. ‘At 
any rate I shall fight. The ideas may be all right, though they 
are badly arranged. They may be extremely valuable, sir.’ 

‘We will disentangle them and see. You shall pass judgment 
upon yourself. But there is the picnic to-morrow ; I had forgotten 
that.’ 

‘Ah, yes; there would not be time for my lecture before we 
start, I suppose ?’ 

‘Not unless you could get up earlier than usual—say six.’ 

‘ Of course I could.’ 

‘Then I shall expect you in the library. Meantime, to prove 
that I am really forgiven, come in, and give me ‘‘ The Adieu.”’ 

He was, in fact, afraid of trusting himself any longer with her 
there, and in that mood, lest he should forget that she belonged to 
another. 

‘You are always wanting to have things proved,’ she lightly 
replied, quite as desirous as he to keep off dangerous ground, 
although from very different motives. 

‘It is my way.’ 

‘But it is a way that you ought not to be too much indulged 
in. Some things have to be taken upon trust, you know.’ 

‘Some of the best things. I acknowledge that I ought not to 
want your forgiveness proved, Nora,’ gently. 

‘QO, please don’t begin to acknowledge things. When you do 
that I always know who has to acknowledge most,’ she nervously 
put in; and afraid of his becoming ceremonious and polite again, 
she hastily went to the piano, and ran her fingers along the keys. 
‘Rather let me prove my forgiveness in this way ;’ looking up into 
his face, with a smile. 

Mrs. Lydesley stole softly out of the room. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


GATHERING CLOUDS. 


Arter he had written his letters, Mr. Blair reéntered the 
drawing-room, and took a chair by one of the open windows, u- 
noticed by the two at the piano. 

At Basil’s request, Nora was once more going over the last 
verse of his favourite song, when they were startled by a half-sup- 
pressed groan, and looking round, they beheld Mr. Blair rise from 
his seat, and pass hurriedly out of the room and across the lawn. 
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‘O Basil, I did not know he was there! How sorry I am! It 
must someway have reminded him of his lost son. What had I 
better do ?’ 

‘Go out to him presently, when he has had time to recover 
himself a little. You seem to have the power to soothe him. 
Poor old man! He has, I fancy, passed through some terrible 
experience that has shaken, if it has not destroyed, his belief 
in his fellow-creatures. None can be the happier for losing that ; 
and he is evidently at war with himself.’ 

‘His son ?’ 

‘No, it is not solely grief. He is battling with something 
worse than that, I fear.’ | 

‘I like him so much, Basil; it seems almost in spite of myself. 
He really does not appear to care to make himself pleasant some- 
times; but when he is ever so cross and cynical, I am always trying 
to make excuses for him in my own mind. ‘There is something in 
him which attracts one so much.’ 

‘Yes, he does that. There are heights and depths in him 
that are in great contrast with the dead level one meets with in 
ordinary minds. He is not the man to sin comfortably—if—he 
should be led into wrong-doing ;’ speaking a little absently, as 
though giving words to some half doubt in his mind. 

‘Sin ?’ 

‘IT ought not to have used so strong a word, perhaps, or used 
itin a special sense. But, in any case, none need be afraid of 
loving a man like Mr. Blair.’ 

‘I do not know that. what I feel is exactly love.’ 

‘Better for him and you if it be, Nora,’ gravely. 

‘For me ?” 

‘It may be of incalculable good to him, and can do you no harm.’ 

‘No, it could not do any harm to love, though one should get 
ho return,’ she murmured abstractedly; hurriedly adding with 
heightened colour, lowered eyes, and the endeavour to speak care- 
lessly, ‘But it would be better for one’s peace to fix one’s affec- 
tions upon attainable things, don’t you think ?—a—a—new bonnet 
for instance 9?” 


‘ What if the particular bonnet which took your fancy were not 
attainable ?’ 


‘ ' ‘ . ° 
1 There would be no harm in centering my affections upon my 
nend’s bonnet.’ 


‘If you did not covet it.’ 


om Ps I have not yet learned to love without coveting!’ she 
Patiently and a little bitterly returned, as she rose to go in search 
of Mr. Blair. : 


= was slowly pacing up and down one of the side-walks 
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when Nora’s hand was slipped under his arm, with a murmured 
‘May [?’ 

His face was averted, but he gently patted the little hand resting 
upon his sleeve by way of reply. She nestled up closer to his side, 
wondering not a little the while at her ownsensations. There cer. 
tainly seemed nothing to covet here, yet she was experiencing some- 
thing more than, and different from, the ordinary sympathy she 
might be expected to feel for him in his loneliness and bereaye- 
ment. For the moment even her reunion with Basil was forgotten 
as she clasped one hand over the other upon his arm, and looked up 
with kindly eyes into his still half-averted face. 

‘I am so pleased that you come here, Mr. Blair,’ she presently 
began, to break the silence which he did not appear inclined to do. 
‘T did not really know you in the old times, and perhaps you did 
not quite know me.’ 

Her hand was gently patted again; but he remained silent, still 
with the same air of abstraction. 

‘But I want you to care for me now—a little,’ she went on, 
‘ because I know that it will be my fault if you do not.’ He re- 
mained silent, and after a few moments she playfully said, ‘Al- 
ready I am becoming a little jealous of Mrs. Lydesley and Basil.’ 

He was looking down at her now as she stood with her two hands 
clasped over his arm, and her face upturned in the moonlight. But 
how wild and strange and different from his usual self he ap- 
peared! Was he ill? What made him look like that? She won- 
dered. He was gazing at her with awe-struck eyes, trembling and 
shrinking from her, and presently whispered, in a hoarse broken 
voice, 

‘Why do you come back to me—now—when it is too late ?’ 

‘Too late! Dear Mr. Blair, too late for what ?’ 

He looked about him, and then at her, in the same wild be- 
wildered way, as though he did not know where he was, nor 0 
whom he was speaking, for a moment or two. Then, thrusting. 
back the hair from his brow, he broke into a short hard laugh, 
worse to hear than a groan, as he replied, ‘It isa habit of mine to | 
talk to myself, as people who live much alone are apt todo. Iam 
accustomed to be lonely and uncared for, and sometimes use enig- 

matical language. At any rate, I know nothing of the subjects 


young ladies like to talk about ;’ gently, but decidedly, removing het 
hand from his arm as he spoke. 


But she smilingly resisted. 

‘Iam not accustomed to have my tastes consulted. Talk to 
me just as you feel inclined, only please remember that I do n0t 
intend to allow you to be any longer lonely and uncared for.’ 
Noticing his increased pallor, and the way in which he sud- 
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denly shrank back, as though her words had struck deeply and 
painfully into an unhealed wound, she pleadingly went on, 

‘Dear Mr. Blair, it would be no wrong to a greater love to let me 
be something to you, and—of late I have so much desired it.’ 

‘Why of late ?’ 

‘I suppose I did not know you well enough when I was younger 
to care; but I do now.’ 

‘I cannot flatter myself that I improve much upon acquaint- 
ance.’ 

‘T am not sure that it is because you improve—it is not exactly 
that,’ she said, still trying to speak lightly. 

‘But there must be a reason of some kind;’ his hand now lin- 
gering upon hers, and his eyes softening almost to tenderness, as he 
bent them upon the gray ones uplifted to him. 

‘Ah, that is like Basil! But I cannot explain why. I can 
only say that I long to be something to you; and the feeling grows 
upon me. Is it because you knew my father, do you think ?’ 

‘T also knew your mother, and she was a good woman, as I told 
you. Why are you more interested about your father than about 
her ?” 

‘You have not told me he was good, Mr. Blair. You have 
allowed me to infer that he was not; and therefore he needs my 
love more. Would not my mother tell me so ?’ 

‘She might, perhaps—she might. It would be like her—child. 
But be his needs what they may, your love could not reach him 
now.’ 

‘Who can tell where love can reach ?’ she murmured. 
| ‘If it could reach it would be wasted upon him.’ 
‘I do not believe in love being wasted,’ with quiet insistence. 
_ Struggling against himself, afraid of yielding to sentiment, he 
jestingly replied, 
_ ‘I thought people with high ideals carefully gathered up their | 
skirts from all things vile ?” | 
| _ ‘Ido not think the having high ideals could lead to that; but if 
) it did, Ido not want to be one of the people who gather up their 
oa How could I if my father’s—if there has been any wrong- 
ng 
inne may have been his shortcomings, they could not 
t you. The shame would be his, not yours.’ 
I choose to make it mine, and—share the—consequences.’ 


He was silent agai no hey 
sently broke out « gain, eyeing her strangely the while; then pre- 


‘Had he known, 
share,’ 


‘What was it 2?’ she whispered. ‘* What was the wrongdoing ?’ 
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‘T—JI—have told you that I cannot satisfy your curiosity. It 
is but a morbid one, since nothing can undo the past. If there 
has been any wrongdoing, you can have no power to condone it. 
And,’ passing his hand over his brow he hurriedly went on, ‘I 
must beg you to spare me any further allusion to the subject. It 
is mere waste of time to talk in this strain.’ 

‘Indeed, I do not wish to trouble you, Mr. Blair,’ with a little 
sigh, venturing to lay her hand upon his arm again. ‘I shall never 
forget you were my father’s friend.’ — 

His trembling lips for a moment touched her brow; then mur- 
muring something about the last train, and bidding her make ex- 
cuses to Mrs. Lydesley, he hurriedly turned away, and passed up 
the lawn and through the house without any further leave-taking. 

‘What has come to me?’ he muttered, plodding with down- 
cast eyes and lagging steps towards the railway-station. ‘I must 
be getting imbecile to allow a girl to disturb me in this way with 
her high-falutin nonsense !’ 

‘ Disagreeable old thing !’ was the verdict passed upon him by 
the two young people who sat with him in the railway-carriage. 
Any one with an atom of consideration would not have intruded 
upon them, when there were plenty of other carriages unoccupied ; 
or, having done so in the hurry of the moment, would at least have 
been polite enough to try to appear unobservant. But there he sat, 
pertinaciously gazing at them, with knitted brows and stern eyes, 
as though it were the most uncommon and unnatural thing in the 
world to be lovers. Had they known it, they might have been as 
lover-like as they pleased, they were as completely unnoticed as 
though their places had been vacant. His gaze was fixed upon the 
mental picture of a beautiful girlish face, from which no frown of 
his could banish the love. 

He arrived at home, a comfortable old-fashioned house just out 
of Kingston, well shut in, and with some fine trees about it, looking 
more than usually jaded and depressed. But even the kindly 
anxious looks of the man-servant (he and his wife, with a couple of 
subordinates, constituted the establishment), who admitted him, 
were an offence to his master. 

Fatigued ? What should make him more fatigued than usual? 
Want anything? No; he would be able to ask for it when he did, 
were his curt replies to Dawson’s anxious questions. Then bidding 
him go to bed, Luke Norman passed into the library, and shut and 
locked the door. 

Dawson stood for a moment or two gazing at the closed door, 4 
great deal more anxious than angry. As known in the privacy of 
his home, his master was generous, kind, easily pleased, and, a8 
Dawson termed it, ‘ every inch a gentleman.’ 
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‘He must have had some fresh reminder of the loss of his son 
to cause him to be like that,’ said Dawson to his wife. It seemed 
the only way of accounting for what made him so unlike himself. 
They had been accustomed to see him under somewhat the same 
aspect during the first few months after the death of his son, and it 
had the effect of touching and bringing out what was best in them ; 
rendering them very forbearing and indulgent towards the lonely old 
man. ‘They had themselves been sincere in their regret for the 
kindly high-spirited young master, who had always brought life 
and sunshine to the house. But as time passed on, they had come 
to feel a great deal more sorrow about the living father than the 
dead son. 

Could his confidential clerk have heard the Dawsons talking 
about their master, he would have considered that it afforded one 
more proof of his chief's character being marred by certain weak- 
nesses. Marks knew—and rejoiced in the knowledge—that, in the 
lodgings he called his home, he was regarded as ‘an old skinflint, a 
deep hard-hearted old rascal who didn’t believe in anything, even 
the honesty of landladies, and who was only just worth keeping, 
because, although he paid little, he paid regularly, which was not 
often the case in the neighbourhoods where he resided.’ In his 
good-humoured playful way, he was in the habit of driving his land- 
lady to the point of desperation by what he was pleased to term his 
knowledge of human nature. 

Not only Luke Norman’s housekeeper and her husband, but the 
younger servants, every one about the place, had a good word for 
him. By his neighbours he was regarded as a gentleman of the 
old school, with quiet studious tastes and habits; and his not mix- 
ing in society, nor being given to accept or offer hospitality, was 
easily excused under the circumstances. He was known to be 
liberal in his dealings, and considerate to those about him, and 
looked upon as a good, if somewhat stern and reserved, man, whose 
solitary habits were sufficiently accounted for by the early death of 
his young wife, and the loss of his only child. He was rarely seen 
at church ; but this was supposed to be in consequence of its dis- 
tance from his house, and he was always ready with a cheque for 
any charitable purpose. Moreover, in all this he was no hypocrite ; 
it was the remnant, so to speak, of the life lying far back in the 
past to which he still clung. 

‘Something must have happened to remind him of the young 
— again. He will be different when he has had time to recover 
ya said the Dawsons to each other, ready enough to make 

Xcuses for the master they respected. 
a But the morrow found him in a not more contented or cheerful 
me of mind. He had passed the greater part of the night 
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pacing the room in bitter reflection; and the effects were evident 
enough in his appearance and bearing. For the first time, too, he 
had not turned to his books for solace; a fact which proved that he 
was battling with something more than grief. The last arrivals lay 
unheeded upon the table, as he slowly walked up and down, or sat 
gazing with unquiet miserable eyes at the advancing dawn. When 
at length the morning light streamed in upon him, he was looking 
ten years older than his years. 

He had an appointment at the office that morning with a spend- 
thrift young heir, who seemed to promise great things in the way of 
business ; but he telegraphed a line to Marks, bidding him do what 
seemed to him best—let the matter fall through altogether, if he 
pleased—and then shut himself up in the library again, for the rest 
of the day. 

‘If J please!’ muttered Marks, as he read and re-read the tele- 
eram, with grave eyes and pursed-up lips. ‘IfZ please! He hasn’t 
shown himself up to work for some time; and it begins to look 
serlous—a very kad sign—for him to lose his interest in landing 
such a big fish as this. If he does not very soon begin to recognise 
that the time has come for him to take a partner, and that [ am the 
man for the post, I must find a way to force it upon his notice. 
More necessary than ever to keep my eyes open and do a little 
business upon my own account, whenever an opportunity presents 
itself. The decrease of interest in the matter of heaping up wealth 
now there is no son to inherit is natural, perhaps; but loss of 
interest in the work simply means loss of power.’ 

Marks alluded to the ‘ work’ with quite as much unction and 
good faith as though he and his master were engaged in rescuing 
souls from perdition, instead of helping to send them to it. He 
threw himself heart and soul into the business; and so far as hav- 
ing done his best to increase the connection for Blair & Co. went, 
he had a right to consider himself eligible for a partnership. And 
it was not only money that was his inducement. Much as he liked 
the money-getting, he even more enjoyed using his wits to gain it. 
In fine, he was what he gave himself the credit for being, worthy 
of becoming a partner in the firm of Blair & Co. 

He had of late speculated a great deal as to the eventual desti- 
nation of Mr. Norman’s accumulated wealth, quite at loss to imagine 
how it would be disposed of. But he was prepared to find that his 
chief was capable of doing something sentimental at the end of his 

days. There had always been a vein of weakness running through 
his character, thought Maks; a little real pity—such as is felt 
by a superior mind towards an inferior one—mingling with his 
blame. 
He had strong reasons for suspecting that Mr. Norman had go 
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himself into a very awkward predicament, from which it would 
require & great deal more diplomacy and decision than he had of 
late displayed to extricate him. Worse than all, he appeared to 
be actuated by motives which Marks considered to be weak, not to 
say low, ones. Giving way to sentiment was degrading to a man 
of intellect. 

‘I shall be obliged to give him a lesson, and a severe one too, 
if he is to be saved,’ gravely decided Marks, once more expressing 
himself in orthodox language. 


(To be continued.) 


SONNETS ON NAMES. 
II. May. 


A butterfly of spring is brown-eyed May, 
And Cupid, arch and cunning, has no dart 
That, skilful aimed, can reach her winsome heart. 
Naught is she like but some sweet sunshine ray 
Flitting from bud to flower the happy day. 
Why wake her yet to this life’s sterner part ? 
Better it were to guard her from the smart 
Of Love, in maiden dreams to let her stay. 
Now she is but a dainty-coloured flower, 
With thoughts and visions fair and free from pain— 
A blossom in a sun-ray from above! 
Too soon will come to her the loving power 
That scarce she dreams of now, but in its train 
Shall come the truth of everliving love. | 
G. C. BINGHAM. 
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DAVOS PLATZ 
AS A CURATIVE RESORT FOR CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS. 
By J. E. Mcuppock. 





As recently as twenty years ago the man would have been a bold 
one, indeed, who would have ventured to suggest a high Alpine region 
as a winter resort for persons suffering from chest-complaints. In 
fact, even at the present day, the medical profession is divided 
against itself as to whether a southern or northern climate is likely 
to prove most useful in lung-mischief; and it is only those men 
who have had the courage to ‘loose themselves from the trammels of 
old modes of thought, who strike out into fresh fields in search of 
remedial agents against one of the most dreadful scourges which 
afflict our common humanity. Eminent medical authorities have 
written exhaustive treatises on Madeira, the Riviera, the south of 
France, and the Cape of Good Hope, with a view of proving them 
desirable resorts for lung-patients; but long experience has only 
served to show that all these places do little more than slightly 
arrest the rapidity of the disease, and at the best offer sufferers a 
genial climate in which to die. What has been eagerly searched 
for, and what is desired, is a place that shall present certain at- 
mospherie conditions, which, acting upon the delicate respiratory 
organs, shall not only arrest decay, but possess healing qualities, 
and thereby restore the tone of the broken-down lung-tissue so far 
as to enable it to properly perform its functions. 

As this subject has a very widespread interest for the medical 
profession as well as laymen, no apology will be needed for this 
paper; but I take the opportunity to remark that my views are 
those of a non-medical writer, at the same time they are based upon 
an intimate personal acquaintance with Davos, and with numerous 
patients who have resided there. I have also had good opportuni- 
ties for observing the effects of the climate upon invalids; there- 
fore the opinions 1 advance may, as I venture to hope, merit more 
than a passing attention. 

It may be ingen to state that Davos Platz stands in an 
Alpine valley 5200 feet above the level of the sea; that i is, about 
1000 feet higher than the highest point of Great Britain, viz. Ben 
Nevis. Itis situated in eastern Switzerland, in the canton of the 
Grisons, and runs almost exactly parallel with the Engadine, the 
nearest point of which is nineteen miles away. 
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Sixteen years ago Davos was a primitive Alpine hamlet almost 
entirely unknown to the travelling public. About that time, how- 
ever, a German doctor was struck by the fact that the natives of 
this valley enjoyed an immunity from lung-disease ; and it occurred 
to him that, owing to the entire absence of moisture and wind in 
the winter, and the wonderfully pure and dry air, it was admirably 
suited as a winter residence for chest-patients, notwithstanding its 
arctic temperature. He therefore commenced to send his patients 
there with the happiest results, and soon an enterprising Dutch- 
man came upon the scene and erected a fine hotel, in order to afford 
better comfort for invalids than could be found in the dirty chalets 
ofthe natives. Slowly the reputation of the place spread to Italy, 
and consumptive Italians came over the passes to the secluded valley, 
where they passed the winter, many of them returning to their homes 
in the spring greatly benefited by their sojourn in this region of 
snow and ice. 

By some unaccountable means the fame of Davos did not reach 
England until four or five years ago; although, for something like 
twelve years, Germans and Italians had flocked to the place in 
thousands, and there was indisputable evidence of the beneficial 
results of a winter residence there. When once attention in 
England had been directed to it, quite a rush of English people 
occurred ; until the once obscure little Alpine hamlet has developed 
into an important village of grand hotels and pensions and good 
shops, where almost every luxury and necessary may be purchased 
at a less cost than in Paris. 

To the vast majority of my country men and women, however, 
Davos Platz is still a terra incognita; and therefore I trust I shall 
not be considered tedious by those in search of health, if I enter 
into a few details respecting this new resort, and at the same time 
give the results of my own observations. 

So far as the mere physical aspects of Davos go, it will not 
bear comparison with dozens of other Alpine valleys in point of 
beanty ; but out of Switzerland it would be difficult to find a spot 
that could equal it. By that I mean that, when not contrasted with 
other Swiss scenery, it is very beautiful indeed. 

The valley, which is from ten to fifteen miles long, and of 
unequal level, runs almost due south-east and north-west, and is 
enclosed on each side by ranges of mountains varying in height from 
2000 to 5000 feet above the floor of the valley, consequently 
between 10,000 and 11,000 above sea-level. These ranges are 
plerced by Several passes, gorges, and lateral valleys, chief of the 
a being the Fluela, which is a post-road, and the highway 
“a e Lower Engadine and the Veltlina. In the neighbourhood 

°are several splendid glaciers, and the south-east end of the 
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valley is closed by a magnificent range of jagged peaks, including the 
Tinzenhormn, the Piz Michel, and the Piz d’Aela, each of which jg 
covered with perpetual snow. An impetuous torrent called the 
Landwasser flows through the valley, tears its way through a stupen- 
dous and wonderful gorge known as the Zuge—swept by appalling 
avalanches in the winter and spring—and joins the Hinter Rhine at 
Thusis. 

In summer it is a little world of marvellous colours, for no 
greener grass grows anywhere ; while the flora is perhaps richer, 
more varied and profuse than in any other valley of the same height, 
It has also the advantage of never being insufferably hot in sum- 
mer. As a starting-point for mountain and glacier excursions in 
the eastern Alps, it is admirably situated, and the neighbourhood 
abounds in exquisite and romantic walks through gorges and pine- 
forests. It is, however, with Davos under its winter aspect that we 
now have to deal. 

About the beginning of November (from the 4th to the 10th) 
the first fall of snow generally takes place. The previous day pro- 
bably has been brilliantly fine, and the sun has gone down in a sea 
of golden and scarlet glory; but when the Davosians turn out on 
the following morning they find around them a world of dazzling 
white that will so remain for nearly six months. If this first snow- 
fall is very heavy the natives say it presages a good winter; and 
‘very heavy’ means from three to four feet on the ground at onee, 
and ‘a good winter’ a very cold, dry, and hard one. Throughout 
November the weather continues more or less unsettled, and snow 
falls at intervals or incessantly until the valleys and mountains are 
thickly covered ; and it consolidates on the roads to five or six feet 
in thickness, so that all wheeled vehicles are changed for sledges. 
December generally brings settled weather, and Nature in Davos 
falls into its long winter sleep. The air is perfectly still, for wind 
never blows in the valley ; fogs are quite unknown. The forests 
are silent ; there is not the cry of the tiniest animal nor the chirp of 
a bird to break the death-like stillness. The watercourses are frozen 
into solid ice, and the river chafes its way between confining masses of 
ice that in many places quite bridge it. At night the thermometer 
will often go down to twenty-five degrees below zero, which represents 
fifty-seven degrecs Fahr. of frost. The stars shine with unsurpassed 
brilliancy, and wl en the moon is high Davos presents a picture of cold 
silvery-white beauty that can never be forgotten. The days are gel 
erally perfectly cloudless, the colour of the sky is an intense lapis 
lazuli, and the sun is so brilliant and hot that umbrellas and aw 
ings are indispensable, while the most delicate invalid can sit in the 
open air with impunity. As soon as the sun sinks, however, thet 
is an instant change in the temperature of fifty or sixty degrees ; bat 
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before then every delicate person has sought the shelter and warmth 
of the house. All the houses in which invalids congregate are 
specially provided to resist the intense cold. They have double 
windows, double doors, and stoves in the passages and public rooms. 
About these same stoves I shall have something to say anon. 

It will be understood that after nightfall no one who is at all 
delicate ventures out. It is astonishing, however, how little the 
cold is felt comparatively speaking, owing to the perfect stillness of 
the air and utter absence of damp. As a piece of curious evidence 
of this dryness of the atmosphere, it may be mentioned that the 
breath from human beings and animals does not become visible 
vapour as it does in other cold climates. These exceptional climatic 
conditions secure for Davos a salubrity which few other health- 
resorts can offer. In addition, the air possesses singular tonic 
qualities, and it is highly ozonised by the volatile properties of the 
pines, which, as is well known, are valuable therapeutic agents. 
More than this, its purity is so perfect that meat may be exposed 
for weeks without fear of taint, while even the most delicate tests 
would probably fail to detect floating germs or dust-particles in the 
air away from the immediate vicinity of the houses. 

From these facts it would seem that Davos answers all the 
requirements of a health-resort for delicate lungs: first, on account 
of its dryness; secondly, its purity; and thirdly, on account of its 
tonic properties. 

Soon after arrival the patient finds that his cough is less trouble- 
some, hemorrhage is arrested, the breathing becomes freer, and 
there is a well-defined sense of improvement. But perhaps the 
most marked and encouraging feature is the increased appetite, and 
consequently increase of weight; and, with very few exceptions, 
every one begins to experience this change within a few days of his 
arrival. Ag soon as the sun rises and shines well in the valley, 
exercise for those who can bear it may be freely indulged in. The 
snow is never affected by the sun, but, excepting when the Féhn 
wind blows, is always hard and spotlessly white. The Féhn has 
the effect of causing hemorrhage to return, produces languor and 
general uneasiness, and where the lung-mischief is very far advanced 
death may ensue. Fortunately, however, this troublesome wind is 
tare, and does not last long. It may be roughly stated that during 
the winter months even the most delicate patients can sit in the 
open air at least seven hours a day; and, notwithstanding the low- 
_ of the night temperature, invalids are strongly recommended 
y the medical men to sleep with their windows open. Another 
when people have got acclimatised—and this 
g 1s got over in a few days—they never take cold during 

This immunity from a common annoyance which is so 


Strange fact is that 
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troublesome in other climates is due, no doubt, to the extreme dry- 
ness of the atmosphere as well as its tonic properties, which haye 
a marvellously bracing influence on the nerves and tissues. Amongst 
the many other advantages of this beautiful valley, absolutely pure 
water is not the least of them. Therefore it may be inferred that 
all the requirements of a curative place are absolutely fulfilled. 

Where Nature has so admirably done her part, it is scarcely 
too much to expect that man should leave nothing undone to second 
her efforts. Unfortunately, however, there are many weak points 
in this respect, and perhaps the most serious of them is the want 
of efficient drainage. It is true that, diring the intensely cold 
winter months, the low temperature and the snow prevent any ill 
effects from this sanitary neglect ; but the evil is there nevertheless, 
and it soon becomes perceptible in more ways than one when any 
appreciable rise in the thermometer takes place. Another serious 
drawback is the want of proper heating apparatus in the hotels and 
pensions. The objectionable and cumbersome German stove has 
been universally adopted, at the cost of comfort and true economy. 
It is well known that these stoves rapidly exhaust the oxygen of 
the air, and render a room stuffy and suffocating, without properly 
warming it. Hence it follows that patients complain of faintness, 
headaches, and other disagreeable sensations. In the interests of 
many thousands of sick people, who resort to Davos in the fond 
hope of staying the hand of the fell disease that is slaying them, 
these stoves should be banished to the limbo of effete things, and 
open grates introduced. For it follows, as a natural consequence, 
that the good effects of several hours in the pure balmy atmosphere 
of the outside air must be neutralised if a patient passes his even- 
ings in a stuffy uncomfortable room, where the air has been devi- 
talised. I have heard it urged against open grates that, as coal is 
unprocurable and wood only can be used, they would necessarily be 
too costly. This is a one-sided objection, and equally untrue. The 
stoves are retained in the interests of the landlords; for as each 
patient has to pay for his own fuel—and pay pretty dearly too— 
and as nearly every one has a fire in his room at night, the stoves 
—-since their consumption of fuel is enormous—yield the landlords 
a handsome profit. Apart from the hygienic properties of the 
open grate, its cheerful influences ought to strongly recommend it, 
where the comfort of delicate and sickly people is of the first con 
sideration. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point because I am sure 
it is an important one, and ought not to be ignored when it is 80 
vitally necessary that Nature’s efforts to make a perfect place should 


be well seconded by man, if he wishes to derive all the benefits of 
a splendid climate. 
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As regards the accommodation, much might be written under 
this head. There are many houses good, bad, and indifferent. 
The principal German hotel is the Kurhaus, the principal English 
ones the Belvedere and the Buol. The first is admirably adapted 
in its internal arrangements—with one exception—as a home for 
invalids, but unfortunately it is not well situated. The exception 
referred to is the heating of the place, which is done by means of 
steam-pipes, a slightly more objectionable method than the ugly 
porcelain stoves, since it devitalises the air more rapidly. The 
Buol is a good house, and very comfortable; but the Belvedere 
unquestionably takes the palm for position and comfort. It has 
the advantage of an exceptionally fine situation, standing on an 
elevated piece of ground, and of being perfectly isolated, and it 
gets the sun on two sides at least during the whole time it shines. 
The proprietor, Mr. Coester, has had considerable experience of 
the English and their ways, and caters specially for them. In 
fact, the Belvedere and Buol are both exclusively patronised by 
English people. The Belvedere has been enlarged this year, and 
is now capable of accommodating about one hundred persons. It 
lacks baths, however, and the obnoxious porcelain stove destroys 
many of the advantages which this hotel otherwise might have 
boasted over its rivals. As it is, it claims to be placed at the 
head of the list, and it is sufficiently far removed from the town to 
be free from drainage-smells; and I understand that the enter- 
prising proprietor has spared neither expense nor trouble in endea- 
vouring to make the drainage of his house as nearly perfect as 
possible, while the ventilation has been carried out on the most 
approved principles. The Belvedere, therefore, may safely be 
recommended as a first-class hotel. There are many other hotels, 
a, and dependencies, but few of them are used by the English 
visitors. 

Another subject which deserves attention is the question of the 
cuisine. Of course I refer particularly to those houses that cater 
lor English people. It is too much to expect that English, German, 
and French tastes can assimilate. Continental cooking is in no 
way suited to the palates of English invalids, while the rank butter 
Which enters so profusely into every made dish is positively injuri- 
0 | Nor can delicate people be expected either to digest or relish 
ry watery greasy decoctions which are served up under the name 
had A dish of good Scotch broth or a plate of wholesome 
a “ti pea-soup are worth all the abominations served under fancy 
ee . — on the Continent. The evil of which I complain 

_ i ings gga for, although in all the houses in 
be said to al stint as regards quantity, the vile cooking may 
0 almost waste more than is eaten. However salubrious 
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a climate may be, it is self-evident that invalids will not derive that 
benefit they otherwise might if they are daily nauseated by greasy 
messes, and with meats and vegetables that are deprived of their 
nutritious qualities by villanous cooking. 

Of medical men there are a large number, and two or three of 
them bear the reputation of being clever. 

As regards the class of patients who should resort to Davos, 
that is a question I cannot presume to discuss. Observations, 
however, justify me in saying that it is not suited to all consump. 
tive invalids; and there are some cases that it would be decidedly 
wrong to send there. In a large majority of chest-complaints good 
results may be looked for from a winter residence in the place; but 
it is evident, even to the non-medical mind, that persons sufferin 
from very advanced consumption, and where the strength has been 
so reduced that the patient is helpless, are not the cases for Davos, 
as the powerfully tonic air demands that there should be some recu- 
perative energy left in the subject upon which it has to act; and 
without this energy the very opposite effect to that hoped for may 
be the result. Such unfortunate people had better await the inevit- 
able end in the comfort of their own homes, where they can have 
the care and consolation of their friends. 

Another question which demands very serious consideration is, 
How long should a patient remain in the valley ? In the course of 
March the winter gives evident signs of breaking up; and by the 
end of the month the melting of the snow commences, and con- 
tinues through April and part of May. ‘This period is said to be 
unhealthy ; but I have met people who have remained through it 
without feeling any ill effects. At present it is the fashion for 
every one to depart at the beginning of March, and some of the 
invalids even go sooner; and the question where they should go to 
causes no little anxiety to those who are responsible for their wel- 
fare. For some time it has been the custom to send many of them 
to Baden-Baden ; but they might as well be sent straight to their 
graves at once, for ninety per cent of the cases that go there re- 
lapse, and a large number die. The change from the high Alpine 
region to the low humid and relaxing little German town is 00 
great and sudden, and at once undoes all that has been done during 
the winter. Pretty as Baden is in the spring and early summer, 
it is not the place for consumptive patients; and it is worse that 
folly to send them there. From the well-known invigorating effects 
of sea-air it would seem that, after a residence in the mountains, ® 
sea-voyage was the proper thing; and those who have followed this 
course have almost invariably benefited. It is also a moot point 
whether the danger of the snow-melting period is not greatly ex 
aggerated ; for the snow disappears by evaporation, and conse 
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quently the atmosphere is not saturated with moisture, as in other 
places less elevated. 

By the end of May, Davos is ready for occupation again; but 
from that time on to the beginning of winter it is frequented prin- 
cipally by tourists and people who want ‘a change.’ 

From what I have now stated it will be gathered that Davos 

Platz is an admirable winter residence for consumptive people; in 
fact, it is highly probable that there is no other place within the 
same distance of England where similar advantages can be enjoyed: 
while the decided curative properties of the air may well lead 
patients to look forward hopefully to a partial, if not complete, re- 
storation to health. Nor are consumptives the only class likely to 
be benefited by a winter sojourn in the beautiful Alpine valley, for 
throat and nervous complaints yield quickly to the vitalising influ- 
ences of the pure bracing climate ; while people debilitated by fevers 
or long residence in tropical climates will find Davos exactly the 
sort of place they require. I would remark, however, that no in- 
valid seriously ill should go to Davos except under the advice of a 
competent medical man; nor should patients be deluded into the 
belief that cure when there is certain. The winter climate is almost 
perfect: the brilliant sunny days, the stillness of the air, the sin- 
gular dryness, the entire absence of mist, place this favoured valley 
in the very front rank of curative health-resorts; but even: these 
things are impotent to work miracles, and cannot possibly recreate 
destroyed air-cells or build up new lungs when the old ones are all 
but gone. Youthful patients in whom the insidious and cruel dis- 
ease is only in the incipient stage may hope for the happiest results ; 
but the most that can be expected where the disease has made 
great ravages is some amelioration of the suffering, and a possible 
warding off for some time of the inevitable end. And even these 
benefits might be enhanced if more intelligence was displayed in the 
choice of a place to go to when climatic changes render it advisable 
that Davos should be quitted. 

_A few words as to how Davos may be reached from England 
will not be out of place. There is the choice of many routes as 
far as Basle. The most popular seems to be by way of Paris or 
Brussels, and a third by Ostend. The Brussels route is, perhaps, 
to be preferred ; for there are much better carriages and faster 
trains from Brussels to Basle than on the French lines. More- 
oa Brussels makes a welcome break in the journey, which can be 
oie ae in three days; but delicate people, who cannot endure 
ile gue, would do well to take a longer time. From Basle 

the ee vid Zurich to Landquart or Coire, the latter town being 
shen Inus of the line. The Landquart road to Davos is the 
er, but the Coire route infinitely more beautiful of the two. 
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In either case the night must be passed in the place, as the train 
takes nearly nine hours from Basle. Coire is about twenty 
minutes farther on than Landquart. The sledge diligence starts 
from both places early in the morning, and accoinplishes the 
journey by the shorter route in about eight hours, and nine and 
a half by the longer one. I understand that Messrs. Cook & Son 
have recently made arrangements to supply tickets right through to 
Davos, and intending visitors requiring further information cannot 
do better than apply to these gentlemen. 

As regards the clothes to wear, they should be of the warmest 
possible kind, but light ; and it is of the highest importance that 
very thick heavy boots well provided with nails should be worn, 
The best kind for gentlemen are well-made fishing-boots; and 
ladies must for once be indifferent to personal appearances, and 
have stout lace-up boots made with soles nearly an inch thick. 
Care should also be taken to have them sufficiently large to admit 
of one or two cork-pads. 

A letter takes three days to reach Davos, so that a week is 
required before an answer can be returned. All luggage without 
exception must be paid for on continental railways, and the charges 
are high. The best way is to send it on beforehand, and the 
cheapest way by Petite Vitesse; but this is a slow route, and it 
would be fully a fortnight on the road. The Grande Vitesse is 
quicker, but more expensive. Keys must be sent with the boxes in 
order that they may be examined at the frontiers. English tra- 
vellers need be under no misapprehension as to their property, as 
robbery from registered baggage is very rare indeed on the Conti- 
nent—not that continental people are exceptionally honest, but the 
chances of detection are great. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to add that chest and 
throat complaints are quite unknown amongst the natives of the 
Davos valley; but they suffer much from rheumatism, which is 
said to be due to the wretched manner in which they live, and 
the want of proper warmth in their chalets. The inhabitants 
are, nevertheless, a sturdy and independent race, who devote 
their time during the long winter months to tending their cattle, 
which are all housed and kept in semi-darkness, being fed entirely 
on hay. Good milkis abundant, and there is no excuse for its not 
beng obtainable in all the hotels. A fresh egg, on the other 
hand, is a thing almost unknown; but I am led to think, from 
considerable experience, that continental people prefer their eggs 
‘high,’ a taste that requires a marvellous amount of education 
before one takes to it kindly. 
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AN IDEAL LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 





‘Risixa majestically tothe height of their august opportunities, the 
first magistrates of the City of London have of late shown how the 
Mansion House may become a focus, not only of all that is most splen- 
did and impressive in civic pomp and authority, but of much that is 
most brilliant and distinguished in statesmanship, literature, and art. 
When the Lord Mayor for the time being bestows his hospitality 
upon warriors, politicians, authors, and painters, he not only mag- 
nifies his high office, he reflects a proud lustre upon himself. This 
is as it should be; but is there any reason why successive occupants 
of the vhair of Whittington should not carry the idea yet farther ? 
We have seen—nay, we see—men who have earned their reversion 
to immortality banqueting with aldermen on the evening of the 
ninth of November ; why, we would ask, should they not be permitted 
to take part in the great civic show itself? Why, in brief, should 
they not be personally represented in the great metropolitan proces- 
sion, as it traverses the interval between the Bank and Westminster, 
to return by the same Via Triumphalis that it advanced? Why, 
once more—’ 

But that was quite enough for me. AsI read these glowing 
sentences in a leading article in my favourite newspaper—a journal 
which I never peruse with greater admiration or closeness than 
when Iam painfully conscious of the defects and poverty of my 
own literary style—I gently dropped the printed broadsheet upon 
my knees, and began to muse upon the transcendent glories of the 
picture which the inspired writer had brought before my imagina- 
tion. I was in my chambers on the third floor in Clement’s Inn. 
The fire was burning brightly in the grate. I had not yet lit my 
candles, and I felt more disposed for silent contemplation than for 
active labour of any kind. ‘That,’ said I to myself, ‘is something 
like it. What a genius these prose poets of the Midnight Tele- 
phone possess—what a wealth of words, what a tropical luxuriance 
of fancy, what a subtle humour, and, above all, what consummately 
Yon sound sense!’ I saw the whole thing. The Telephone 
a “ple to me the magnificent possibilities of the situation ; 
be nt not doubt that the vision which flashed upon me would 
rc ed, perhaps by Mr. McArthur himself, certainly by his suc- 


= reverie was converted into reality. I was no longer 
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seated in my solitary apartment; I was myself one of a glittering 
and illustrious cavalcade. The ninth of November had come, and 
the Lord Mayor elect had summoned to himself the chief flowers of 
the wit, beauty, and chivalry to be found within the bills of mor. 
tality. Yes, I—even I—had a place in that bright and dignified 
throng. All the tawdry lumber of bygone years had disappeared. 
There were none of those preposterous absurdities on which I had 
so often, sadly and contemptuously, gazed. Britannia was no longer 
unworthily personated by a young lady arrayed in scanty apparel, 
and of a substance quite unfitted for the season. There were no 
gilt wagons conveying the counterfeit presentments of conquered 
Afghans and spectacular Zulus. The procession was just such a one 
as might have been witnessed at Weimar in the days of Goethe, 
when the sole and true pathway to distinction was recognised as 
lying through intellectual excellence. There was Socrates, there 
was Plato; there I saw Phidias, fresh from putting up the frieze of 
the Parthenon; and there Aristophanes, who had just finished one 
of the most successful of his plays. This, I may observe, is to be 
understood metaphorically. I was not in the Elysian fields; I was 
in the very heart of the City of London. But I was in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of men whose fame and achievements eclipsed 
those of the ancients, and I looked upon the master-minds of our 
generation. 

There was no doubt about it. Lord Mayor McArthur had cor- 
rectly learned, and had promptly acted upon, the lesson contained in 
those sonorous utterances of the Midnight Telephone. The por- 
tals of his abode were no longer guarded by the hideous visages of 
the twin giants, Gog and Magog. Mr. E. A. Freeman had demon- 
strated that these were really apocryphal monstrosities, and that it 
was quite impossible to admit them upon such an occasion. In 
their places were the familiar forms of the present and the recent 
Prime Minister of England, now eyeing each other askance ; and 
now watching, with an air of supercilious patronage, the stream of 
richly-decorated humanity as it flowed on, on, and ever onwards to 
its destined goal. Heavens, what a sight it was! No wonder that 
such pillars of the Commonwealth as Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, Mr. 
George Lewis, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. J. L. Toole gazed in rapt 
admiration upon the proud display. No wonder that Lord Henry 
Lennox averted his face from the sight, overcome with the intense 
emotion natural to a guileless, sensitive, and sympathetic tempera- 
ment. No wonder, too, that the stout heart of Lord Alfred Paget 
gave way before the unspeakable impressiveness of the scene; and 
that he thrust his hat an inch or two more in the direction of 
his right nostril than usual to conceal the tear which elorified, 
rather than discredited, his manhood. As for Mr. Ruskin, I dis- 
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tinctly heard him say that he was at last rewarded for the labour 
which he had expended on his Fors Clavigera, and, in a voice broken 
with sentiment, exclaim that he must hurry off to give his friend 
Carlyle—‘ we two,’ he muttered, ‘ alone on God’s earth remain’— 
an account of the event. In this assemblage, there were only two 
who were able to support the vision of an ideal Lord Mayor’s day 
with equanimity. Mr. Henry Irving saw in all around him the 
realisation of the fondest dreams of his poetic fancy; and Mr. 
Edward Lawson chuckled quietly as he thought of the creative 
power of the Midnight Telephone. 

It was unquestionably the J’elephone which had done it all. And 
to what did that ‘all’ amount ? Wherein lay the differences which 
separated this Lord Mayor’s day from every other festival of the kind 
that had ever been gazed on by mortal eyes? The chief character- 
istic of the present procession was, as I have said, the incorporation 
into it of much that was most essentially typical of the wit, worth, 
and modesty of England. In that brilliant multitude I beheld the 
twin Galahads of Northampton—the Bayards of these latter days— 
Mr. Henry Labouchere and Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, riding side by 
side. Immediately in front of them were Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, fittingly accompanied by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. Yet a little in advance my eye rested on 
the two most beauteous matrons of their epoch, preceded by their 
minstrel-page hymning one as the new Helen, and the other as the 
contemporary Astarte. Mounted on a piebald steed was Mr. John 
Hollingshead, attired for the occasion as an equestrian fairy, the 
very picture and model of unconscious innocence, evidently living 
less in the sparkling world around him than in an atmosphere of 
quintessential unadulterated thought. He found an apt companion 
in Mr. F. C. Burnand, high above whose head Sir John Bennett 
waved a gracefully reverential salute. But I have yet to mention 
the Alpha and the Omega of this proud procession. It was led by 
the two doughty generals, brothers in arms and in friendship, the 
Duke of Cambridge and Lord Chelmsford; it was closed by the 
coach of the new Lord Mayor himself, whose horses received every 
personal attention from the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Rosebery, 
and Sir George Wombwell; while standing behind were Mr. O‘Don- 
nell, Mr. Biggar, and Mr. Parnell. Farther in the dim distance— 

But at this point disillusion set in, my brain grew dizzy, my 
senses began to swim; I gave a start, my hand went suddenly to 
= forehead. I looked around; I was still in my chamber in 
—_ Inn, and the whole glorious pageant was but a dream 

'spired by the marvellous magic of the Midnight Telephone. 
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Book the Second. 
CuHaPTer XIII. 


Arter Godfrey had departed, Sophy remained for some time in a 
state of helpless despondency. Her heart seemed to be beating 
very loudly, and she was trying hard to feel angry and aggrieved ; 
to imagine that her cousin had endeavoured to dictate to her—to 
master her without due reason or excuse. With this, however, she 
experienced, somehow, a desire, a longing, to be dictated to and 
mastered by him, by this strong earnest nature, which seemed to stand 
revealed to her for the first time. So free was he (she said to her- 
self) from all guile and disloyalty that, at the risk of offending 
her even, he could tell her, as now, of her numerous shortcomings. 
He had worn, too, whilst lecturing her upon the subject, a look of 
disappointment (this was the hardest of all to bear!), a look as 
though he had expected better things of her—of her, a savage, a 
heathen, a wild woman of the woods! And yet, was it not for 
his sake alone that she had endeavoured to control her Bohemian 
nature, and striven to think, and talk like other people; to wear 
gloves, and to resist the temptation of shocking her neighbours in a 
thousand different ways? ... But he had never known it; it 
had all been thrown away upon him! .. . 

She knew now that he had been her ideal, her one dream, this 
beautiful boy, who had seemed to her, even in their childish days, 
to be above her in everything; to step down, not merely from the 
higher ground of Great Stillingfleet, the which, with its surround- 
ing broad acres, he would one day inherit, but to descend like some 
bright young god of antiquity from a rosy cloud, lowering himself 
by holding converse with her in her rags of mortality; nay, evel 
trying to improve and elevate her unregenerate nature. With all 
the strength of her warm impulsive heart she had adored this 
condescending young god; but now he had mounted into his chariot 
again, and floated away upon his clond. As for poor Tom Hicka- 
thrift, she thought, what was he in comparison? A kind good- 
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hearted creature enough, but moulded from Nature’s most ordinary 
clay. That he was brave, and generous, and fond of her, she knew 
perfectly well. Two of these things had made her respect him, and 
the last, perhaps, had flattered her a little, and even pleased her. 
Andwhy? Alas! (for here she was constrained against her will to 
unearth a sorry truth!), upon poor Tom Hickathrift she had prac- 
tised, woman-like, as musicians have been known to practise upon 
a dumb pianoforte, whereon no discord can offend, ‘just to keep 
their hands in,’ as the saying goes. So had Tom Hickathrift been 
used, and now he had fulfilled his thankless mission and was done 
with. But for whom was reserved the finished tune, the perfect 
melody?.... 

The thought of Tom reminded her of the Great Hickathrift 
ring, and, going sadly to the place where she fancied it had fallen, 
she began to search high and low for the accursed thing, which had 
proved (as it had turned out) the cause ofher present sorrow. But 
it was nowhere to be found. Vainly did she look for it under 
the damp decaying leaves, between the planks of the bench, and 
even amongst the twisted branches of the oak-tree. She felt an- 
noyed that it should have been lost; but this annoyance seemed to 
be of little account compared to the fact that she had quarrelled 
with Godfrey, that he had left her in anger, and, worse than all, 
that she now knew for certain how dear he had always been to her. 
A thousand tender memories rose up to convince her of this, and, 
sinking down upon the gray lichen-stained bench, she covered her 
face with her hands and burst into a flood of tears. 

Her actual paroxysm of grief did not last long; those few tears 
were a relief; but when they left her eyes dry again she seemed to 
look out upon a different world. She had quarrelled with Godfrey, 
she had taunted and reproached him in many bitter ways. She 
had done so before, in a lesser degree, and he had borne it because 
he was noble and chivalrous and generous, and because she was 
‘only a woman.’ She found no name now too hard to apply to her- 
self; she had even enough of the savage still in her composition to 
feel a desire to cut and lacerate herself as a punishment; but, alas, 
this would do no good! Besides which, was she not punished 
a already ; for was he not gone from her, and did she not love 

im 

‘O my dear, dear love!’ she exclaimed pitifally in the silent 
watches of the night, when she, and she only, lay awake in that 
sleepy little house, ¢ you were with me once, and we were so happy; 
but now I have made you angry with me, and driven you away, 
and you will never, never know what I feel about it all!’ And 


here she began sobbing again, until the pillow was quite wet with 
her tears, 
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When Jane came in, in the morning, to call her, she wag 
astonished at her disconsolate appearance. Just as the wintry sun 
shed a pale light through the unshuttered panes of the window 
she had fallen into a deep slumber. 

‘Why, missy, you be asleep, surely /’ exclaimed the honest 
serving-woman, as she gazed at the prostrate form of her young 
mistress. 

Sophy’s bed was, indeed, in strange disorder, and her face bore 
unmistakable traces of her first real heartache. Her knees were 
disposed in the form of an Alpine peak beneath the white coverlid; 
one despairing arm hung listlessly at her side ; her dark hair, which 
had become untied during those hours of self- humiliation, strayed 
all over her pillow in long dishevelled coils; and her side-face, with 
its closed eyelids and fringed lashes, looked sharp and pinched and 
unaccountably sad. 

Poor Jane was quite alarmed. 

‘Get up, missy!’ she cried anxiously, as she stepped forward 
and shook her by the round, white, hanging arm. ‘ Get up, nov, 
for the Lord’s sake! You look as if you were dead !’ 

Thus aroused, Sophy slowly opened her large eyes, collected her 
ideas, remembered (as, somehow, if one has a sorrow, one always 
does remember at waking) what the soreness meant which was 
enawing at her heart, and, sinking back again upon her pillow, as 
though utterly exhausted, said gloomily, 

‘No, I don’t see the use of getting up. I shall stay in bed. 
There can’t be any good thing in to-day!’ And here she began 
sobbing and sighing anew. 

‘Lord a’ mussy, missy! What’s the matter?’ asked Jane, 
sitting down upon the bed and taking her hand. ‘ Maybe you've 
gone and got your feet wet, and caught a chill-like. You bean't 
agooin’ fur to take on so, be sure now ?” 

‘O Janus, don’t, please, say silly things about taking chills, as 
if that could possibly make me cry! I wish, indeed, I could con- 
fide to you everything I feel, and all that has happened to me. 
But you wouldn’t understand it. You’ve never known what it is to 
be unhappy. Nelus has always behaved well to you,’ she added 
suddenly. This was intended as a ‘ feeler,’ to ascertain if Jane 
Ford could sympathise with sorrows of the heart. 

‘O Miss Sophy, doan’t you goo fur to take on so!’ repeated 
Jane reproachfully ; ‘and as to dat ’ere Nelus, afoor I gone to 
church along on him, Nelus he wur a terrible young Turk !’ 

‘You needn’t take any trouble about my hair,’ Sophy remarked 
tearfully, when, half an hour later, Jane, who was treating her 
like a baby under her affliction, had finished brushing her luxuriant 
tresses. ‘I don’t think I could bear the weight of it round my 
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head. You can plait it, and let it hang down; and give me my 
sery ugliest dress,’ she added, forgetting that she possessed only 
two available winter gowns. 

‘Why, surely, missy,’ cried Jane, regarding her in wonder- 
ment, ‘ you'll look for all the world like the maiden ‘all forlorn” ! 

‘So I am ‘‘all forlorn.”’ Go away now, and don’t ask me 
any more questions; and if my father says anything about my 
being so late, be sure and tell him that I’ve only got a head- 
ache.’ 

Jane Ford did as she was bidden, muttering to herself that her 
young mistress was just like all the other persons of her acquaint- 
ance, who had been either ‘ moonstruck’ or ‘ bewitched ;’ and Sophy 
was left once more to her melancholy reflections. 

She dressed herself languidly and without enthusiasm. Her 
selected gown looked creased and tumbled. Jane had asked her 
if she should not ‘iron it out,’ but she had answered that she pre- 
ferred it as it was; and so she did. ‘The knowledge that no one 
will look upon her with a loving or admiring eye has turned many 
a woman into a sloven; but Sophy’s present carelessness was rather 
the protest of a mournful despondency, the sackcloth and ashes of 
a loving and repentant spirit, which took the form of hanging tresses 
and unironed garments. Her aspect was truly pitiable; and as she 
contemplated herself in the looking-glass, she could not help re- 
marking it. 

‘At any rate, I look unhappy,’ she thought. ‘ What a differ- 
ence it makes in one’s face! But I don’t care in the least hay I 
look now.’ 


At this moment Jane, with a beaming countenance, reéntered 
the apartment. 

‘I’ve good news for you, missy,’ she said cheerfully ; ‘ and you'll 
have time fur to let me iron out your frock, fur I sez as how you'd 
overslep’ yourself; and he’ll wait.’ 

_““ Qverslept myself; and he'll wait” ?’ repeated Sophy, be- 
wildered. ‘Who'll wait? Please, please tell me at once, or you'll 
drive me out of my mind!’ 

‘It’s the young Sir Tummus as is below, missy,’ explained the 
serving-woman. ‘He wur just stept out by chance-like, afvor his 
breakfastes, When dat ’ere black dawg o’ his tears off after some- 
ut, and no whistlin’ would do fur un, so he thought p’raps he was 
a-got to terrifyin’ of your cats.’ 

' ‘0, it's always my cats!’ cried Sophy, in a tone of irritation ; 
= never in her life had she felt less disposed for an interview with 

© man whom she regarded, unjustly, as the cause of her present 
cmappiness, ‘Give my compliments tu him, and say that his dog 
‘nt worrying my cats that I know of ; and if it was, I shouldn’t 
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very much care, for I don’t seem to care to-day for anything in the 
world !’ 

‘The breakfastes be all ready,’ hazarded Jane Ford, with an 
imploring look ; for the ‘ young Sir Tummus’ was extremely popular 
with both great and small. ‘There be a couple of poached egys 
and a dish of bacon, and there’s sausingers in the kitchen wot What- 
you-call-um’s been a havin’ on.’ 

‘I forbid you to ask him to breakfast!’ exclaimed Sophy, with 
determination. ‘Tell him I’m ill; tell him anything, only send 
him away! And how often have I told you not to give pork to 
Abdallah ? It’s against his religion.’ 

‘You do look so beautiful, miss,’ persisted Jane, still anxious 
that she should relent. ‘And if I say you're ill, we shall have him 
and the whole fambly a-coming fur to inquire, and them ’ere new 
loose covers not done yet fur the drawing-room cheers !’ 

‘That’s true, Janus; you’re a sensible creature. Say, then, 
that I’m not very well, but that I’m not ill. Invent some sort of 
complaint that isn’t serious, and that you’d think nothing of your- 
self, only be sure and say that I can’t see him.’ 

A few moments later she peeped out of the window, upon hear- 
ing Tom's departing footsteps upon the gravel walk, only she took 
care that he should not see her. In her heart she could not help 
feeling some compunction, so slowly and unwillingly did he seem to 
go from her; and she could sympathise now with all those who 
really loved. But it was with a sense of relief that she knew he 
was gone; and Jane came presently to assure her of the fact. 

‘And you said that I was not very well, but that I had nothing 
serious the matter ?’ 

‘I said,’ replied the waiting-woman, ‘that you was took poorly 
with the sick headache, and looked all nohow; and he said as ’twas 
his belief, certain sure, as how sick headaches was a-gooin’ about.’ 

Sophy, however, felt particularly annoyed at being supposed to 
suffer from an ailment which she regarded as preéminently unro- 
mantic. 

‘I am sorry, Janus,’ she remarked, ‘that you should have thought 
fit to say anything so disgusting and so untrue: however, what docs 
it signify ? So long as it keeps tiresome people away, you may say 
I have the smallpox if you like! Still, you know that I have never 
once been ill in the horrid way you said. What will they think 
of me at the Abbey ?’ 

Poor Jane was sorry to have annoyed her young mistress, 
although, being a person without refinement of sentiment, she failed 
to perceive in what manner she had offended. As Sophy was, 
however, extremely anxious to do away with an erroneous impres 
sion, she sat down at once and wrote the following note, which 
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Xelus conveyed to Poynings Abbey as soon as he had finished his 
dinner : 


‘My dear Tom,—TI have undergone a great deal of mental worry 
lately, and am, consequently, not quite in my usual spirits. This 
made me late this morning ; and I asked Jane to explain to you that 
Iwas not able to see you when you so kindly called. She gave 
you, however, quite a wrong account of my illness. My head- 
ache was merely what is called ‘‘nervous,” for I am really quite 
well, only a little sad. I also think that it is right to tell you 
that it can never be (what we spoke about in the wood, by the 
black gate). It is more honest and fair to tell you this than to 
keep you any longer in suspense; and I would send you back, 
with this letter, the beautiful ring you so kindly would give me, 
only, unfortunately, it has been mislaid, and I cannot find it at 


present.’ 


But before Nelus had had time to start off with this note, an 
opportunity occurred of sending it by a fieeter messenger; for a 
cyoom in the Hickathrift sables spurred hurriedly up to the door, 
armed with a large package tied round with pink ribbon. This 
contained two bottles of medicine, which (kind Lady Hickathrift 
explained in a note) she had at once despatched upon hearing of 
Sophy’s indisposition, ‘being motherless.’ She had prepared the 
decoctions ‘with her own hands’ from a family recipe, and they 
were intended to alleviate the discomfort from which Sophy was 
supposed to be suffering. Hereupon, she felt compelled to write 
another letter, which was sent off by the groom with that which 
was intended for Tom. It ran as follows: 


‘My dear Lady Hickathrift,—I was extremely sorry that when 
Sir Thomas called this morning I was not well enough to see him; 
and I am very much obliged to you for your kind thought of me in 
sending me so much medicine. I do not think, however, that it 
will benefit me much to partake of it, as my headache arose merely 
from nervousness and from a sleepless night, and was not of the 
kind which our servant stupidly described to Sir Thomas.—With 
wy father’s kindest regards, believe me to be your very affectionate 

‘Sopny Sr. Cuarr.’ 


Having fired off these two epistles she felt somewhat pacified. 
She had eased her conscience, too, by nipping, as she conceived, 
in the very bud, any aspirations which poor Tom might be nursing, 
by me chilling and withering sentence, ‘Jt can never be.’ 

And you can throw all that horrible stuff out of the window,’ 
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she said, turning to Jane, and indicating the decoctions with ap 
expression of disgust. 

‘Yes, surely, missy,’ Jane had made answer, with the manner 
of a ‘kicked dog ;’ but Sophy afterwards learnt that, thinking it «g 
sin to waste good medicine,’ she had administered it to ‘ What-you- 
call-um’ (by which name it was her habit to designate the Egyptian), 
and, moreover, that, in consequence, ‘ What-you-call-um’ (to make 
use of Nelus’s forcible expression) was a ‘ danged sight better.’ 


, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AutHoucH Godfrey St. Clair, after his short interview with his 
mother, had closed the door of his room upon the outer world, he 
could not exclude the conflicting emotions which crowded in upon 
him uninvited, reducing his mind to a state of confusion to which 
it had been hitherto unaccustomed. He endeavoured to analyse 
and classify his sensations; but his brain seemed to have lost for 
the moment its former powers of just criticism, and he could only 
recognise in the abstract an all-pervading sense of désillusionement 
and soreness of heart. 

Like Sophy, he had never paused to ask himself what was his 
ultimate intention. He had been content to drift, straw-like, upon 
the stream of destiny; for, to a man, marriage is not the storm- 
proof goal or haven which it often seems to be to a woman, and it 
seldom presents itself to his imagination save as a dim and shadowy 
possibility. The pleasure, therefore, which he had experienced in 
Sophy’s society had never warned him to expect any change in his 
own feelings ; and the thought of this delightful period of unques- 
tioning contentment came back to him now hallowed by all the 
tenderness of regret, which must ever accompany the memory of 
‘a day that is dead,’ when that day has held what no other seems 
likely to hold in the future. For, at the end of all his reasoning, 
he had come to the conclusion that he must give up seeing his 
cousin, at any rate for some time, if he desired to secure peace 
either for her or for himself. He strove hard to look at the situa- 
tion dispassionately, and, setting aside all selfish considerations, he 
felt, as her kinsman and best friend, how highly advantageous to 
her would be her union with Sir Thomas Hickathrift of Poynings 
Abbey. Had she been his sister, or any ordinary girl-cousin, this 
would have been, indeed, a ‘consummation devoutly to be wished.’ 
Tom Hickathrift, his old Eton friend, his near neighbour, and one 
of the county magnates—could anything be possibly more satisfac- 
tory? But now— And here again he felt an inexplicable soreness 
of heart, mingled with a longing for action, excitement, and change 
of scene, which might bring with it, likewise, a change of ideas. 
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Yes, he would leave England for a while—he would travel in 
Jistant lands, and endeavour to comprehend and sympathise more 
with the customs and peculiarities of their varied inhabitants ; for 
he had felt Sophy’s taunt about his ignorance with respect to foreign 
people and habits, and he began to wonder whether there was not 
some truth in her remark about the ‘ roast-beef-of-old-England 
cant and clap-trap.’ At any rate, there were many things to be 
seen in the world besides those which lay in his immediate path. 
Why should he not see them, and gain wisdom and experience in 
the seeing ? 

The idea that this would entail giving up Sophy’s society, at 
least for some time, did, indeed, send a painful thrill through his 
whole being; but he had been accustomed to look upon life as a 
state of probation, of dissatisfaction, of struggle, and to regard with 
a certain sad self-complacency any act partaking of the nature of a 
sacrifice or penance. 


‘I could not love thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not honour more,’ 


was at this period an almost perfect expression of his sentiments ; 
and honour seemed now to demand of him that he should give up 
for the time being the pleasure of his cousin’s society, leaving her 
to his friend and neighbour to win and to woo for his own, without 
let or hindrance. To say that he felt like the king in the fairy tale, 
who has sworn to sacrifice to an implacable genius, or wizard, the 
first object he encountered, after that object had turned out to be 
his soul’s beloved, will perhaps give the reader some notion of his 
sensations. Indeed, honour had lately seemed to him, upon several 
occasions, to have become a veritable bugbear—a voracious Cerberus, 
into whose many mouths he appeared to be perpetually flinging buns ; 
and he could not help trembling, himself, at the possible reaction 
which might one day ensue upon so disagreeable and monotonous 
an occupation. 

This day had not yet arrived, however, and whilst he had the 
strength he would strive. Hence, after a very minute self- 
examination, he came to the conclusion that the wisest and most 
honourable course for him to pursue would be, to leave Dallingridge 
almost immediately, in order that he might make what used for- 
merly to be called the grand tour, without which the education of 
no young gentleman was thought complete. 

Your doctor of the soul is strangely at variance with your doc- 


tor of the body upon the subject of self-examination—the one tell- 


ing 


ig whilst the other admits that, after certain broad hygienic 
tues have been laid down and acted upon, too minute a scrutiny of 
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either our physical or mental condition is apt to generate a Species 
of neurosis, which may take the form, in time, of chronic hypochon. 
dria, and encourage the growth of those very evils which it is our 
interest to prevent. Certain it was that the constant inward-gazing 
of Godfrey St. Clair’s moral vision had fostered in him a kind of 
mental hypochondria, which threatened to cast a yloom over these 
first years of his early manhood. 

It is far less difficult at times to sacrifice an idea than an 
individual; and, as yet, Sophy had seemed to him a being so ideal 
and intangible, that she was more like the representation or embodi- 
ment of a particular group of ideas than a creature of flesh and 
blood. To separate from her was to separate from many pleasant 
illusions and associations ; but ‘ honour’ demanded of him this sacri. 
fice, and he would make it, although with a heavy heart. 

When, upon entering his mother’s boudoir, he had ingnired 
the whereabouts of his father, it was with the view of submitting 
to him this newly-matured plan of foreign travel. He had not been 
able, however, to arrange an interview for that evening ; but next 
morning, whilst walking with him up and down the terrace of the 
wintry flower-garden, he made known his projects for the future. 
Erskine St. Clair was now a very old man. He had, indeed, 
been an old man when his son remembered him first, seeming, to 
him, to embody and represent the civilisation of a departed age. 
‘Had he ever been young, and possessed of the faults and failings 


of other young men ?’ Godfrey had sometimes asked himself. If 


so, his son had never known him during this passing phase, and as 
he was now in his seventy-eighth year, all moods and phases would 
soon be over for him. It had ensued, naturally enough, by reason 
of the very great disparity of years, that the two men had had but 
little in common, notwitkstanding that Godfrey had unconsciously 
formed himself upon his father’s example. Neither did there exist 
between them any outward resemblance to stand in lieu of the 
more subtle affinity of character. Godfrey was darker and taller 
than his father had ever been, and his features, although less 
recular, and wanting in the almost feminine neatness which charac: 
terised those of the elder man, were endowed with a certain strange 
picturesqueness which, to an observer possessed of artistic con- 
sciousness, was not without its especial charm. There was a fire 
in his eye too, and a dignity in his whole demeanour, which seemed 
to separate him at once from the majority of his fellow-creatures, 
and to bespeak some manner of out-standing from the herd. He 
might omit, peradventure, to draw upon the intellectual forces 
which appeared to be lying in reserve; but, ten to one, he would 
never subside into what his uncle had designated ‘ an ambitious 
mediocrity.’ 
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As they paced slowly up and down the terrace together, arm in 
arm, Godfrey noticed that his father, old as he had always appeared 
to him, looked now, in his eyes, even older than usual. He observed, 
too, with pain, that he began to show marked signs of bodily feeble- 
ness, walking but slowly, and leaning heavily upon his arm as 
though for support. He realised how lean end shrivelled he seemed 
now, compared to what he had appeared to him in his own boyish 
days, when he had gazed up at him with his earnest child-eyes, 
and imagined that he was a tall man. He had shrunk and dwindled, 
however, just like the gray park-wall, once an almost impassable 
barrier, but sunk now into a thing so small and insignificant that 
he could easily leap over it. 

He realised, too, how thoroughly these few years—a mere 
nothing in the life of the old man—had, so to speak, reversed their 
relative positions, transforming himself into the protector, the strong 
arm, the bread-winner, if need be; and a sentiment of tenderness 
and compassion possessed him as he felt how his father had now 
actually need of him to support his tottering footsteps. Then, again, 
Godfrey was conscious of a decided change in his mental powers. 
His ideas were no longer lucid and concise as in the old days; his 
memory seemed often to fail him; he repeated himself more than 
once; and it was evident that, at his advanced age, these changes 
were likely to be the precursors of that great change which, sooner 
or later, must come to us all. For a moment this thought caused 
the young man to falter in his intention of quitting England. As 
his father seemed, however, rather to encourage the notion, he 
ended hy adhering to it, foresceing nothing imminent in the gradual 
breaking up of one whose health was, after all, particularly sound for 
his years; and before their morning walk was over the prelimin- 
aries had been arranged for his departure. 

‘And I desire to tell you, Godfrey, before you go on your travels,’ 
said the old man kindly, as they were about to separate, ‘that in no 
way have you ever disappointed cither myself or your mother. Since 
your earliest childhood, you have displayed evidences of an equally- 
balanced and carefully-regulated mind. In adolescence you have 
contracted neither vices nor liabilities, and we have every reason to 
suppose that your tastes are cultivated and refined. Strive, my 
dear boy, to form your manhood upon the pattern of so exemplary a 
youth, which has been owing in a great measure, you will admit, to 
an admirable education. God bless you, my dear boy! I repeat to 
Jou, for the second time, that your conduct hitherto has afforded us 
unmitigated Satisfaction.’ 

‘You are very kind, sir,’ said Godfrey, pressing his arm. 

A — this speech been worded differently, he would have felt 
ched and gratified. As it was, the somewhat mechanical treatment 
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of the subject jarred upon him slightly, and he found himself think. 
ing, he knew not why, of Sophy’s childish words, when she hag 
repeated to him her father’s remark about ‘ the poor boy who wag 
brought up by clockwork ;’ but then, upon this particular day, he 
was, perhaps, rather morbid and hypercritical. 

That evening, after the candles were lighted, he locked himself 
up in his room, sat down at his writing-table, and wrote to Sophy, 
It was a much longer letter than he had ever written to anybody 
before; and in order that the reader may be able to judge whether 


she was rendered any happier by the’ reception of it, I give it here: 


‘I implore of you to pardon me,’ he wrote, ‘ for having given 
way to violence in your presence. My excuse must be that, feeling 
provoked, I lost that self-control which I have always counselled 
others to preserve, and which you reproached me with having main- 
tained until now. In doing this, I fear I have both pained and 
wounded you; and from what you tell me, it seems that, in this 
respect, I have unwittingly offended before. I have taken upon 
myself, also, to advise you upon various subjects, you who, being a 
woman, are probably perfectly competent to judge for yourself of 
the fitness of things, and I perceive that I must have appeared to 
you to be both dictatorial and impertinent. | Remember, however, 
dear Sophy, that as Iam one of your nearest kinsmen, it is not 
unnatural that I should appear at times to be desirous of usurping 
the place of a brother in your heart; for to me you have always 
seemed the sister you would have been indeed, had not our two 
fathers chosen ruthlessly to set aside those natural ties which 
should have united themselves and their children.’ 


When Godfrey came to this part of his letter, he felt painfully 
conscious that he regarded Sophy in no wise in the light ofa sister, 
and that, by asserting that he did so, he was outraging his own ut 
compromising moral code. He argued, however, somewhat jesuiti- 
cally, that it was for a good end. It was good for Sophy that she 
should think of him as a friend only, a kinsman, a brother; and as 
for himself, what matter whether to him the thought brought joy 
bitterness ? 

But when the poor little adopted sister herself read these cruel 
words, she felt a sudden death-chill at her heart. Jor a few mo 
ments it seemed as though it had ceased to beat altogether. She 
pressed her hand to the place where it was wont to be; but she 
only felt as if her bosom harboured some dull inanimate stone, 
which possessed, nevertheless, a tendency to ache. 

‘It is all over !’ she sighed hopelessly, as she gazed out of the 
bay-window at Little Stillingfleet, towards the winding roadway 
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between the avenue of young trees. ‘And God help me, if there 
be indeed a God !’ 

Her blind father, who could not perceive her emotion, and who 
had been anxiously awaiting, for many days, tidings in confirmation 
of some grand triumph, connected with one of the numerous ramifi- 
cations of the Great Cause, pricked up his keen ears as he detected 
a sound as of the crumpling of notepaper. 

‘Can it be,’ he inquired eagerly, ‘ that replies to our two latest 
communications are already in our hands? Our baits have indeed 
been laid judiciously; and before the period at which inebriated 
Christians are wont erroneously to celebrate the nativity of the 
Nazarene, it is my belief that we shall have landed another mighty 
fish... . My last pamphlet upon the Eastern Question has been 
successfully introduced into the household of a Certain Minister, 
who is dyspeptic, in the guise of an advertisement for a particular 
species of dinner-pill, very valuable subject-matter being incorpo- 
rated with what is, professedly, the encomium of an utterly innocu- 
ous simple... . This, however, is only the thin end of the wedge. 
... Three of the khidmutghars, of that very promising young man 
Wuzy Ally Khan, have been seduced by our emissary; but there 
are wheels within wheels; ... and the reluctance of our old friend 
Shah Beharee Lall, to lodge in his bank those thirty lacs of rupees 
necessary for our expense in Oude, is now thoroughly explained.’ 

Sophy, however, had never felt less inclined to enter into a 
discussion upon the Great Cause, and she replied, somewhat im- 
patiently, 

‘I wonder whether there will ever dawn a day—a very, very 
distant one, of course ; but still, I can’t help thinking, a very happy 
one—when we shall hear no more of the Eastern Question or the 
Great Cause ?” 

The gentle regenerator of the Universe was paralysed with 
astonishment at this unusual display of pettishness. For some 
moments he could not reply to her question, and he ended, like Jane 
and Lady Hickathrift, by coming to the conclusion that perhaps 
his daughter might not be in the enjoyment of her usual health. 

But this is a digression, and I must return to Godfrey’s letter. 


‘Thave spoken to my father,’ it went on, ‘and he approved of 
ny wish to see more of the world; for I informed him that, with his 
aga I desired to leave England, and he accorded it at once. 
i hen I return, I shall hope to be divested, to some extent, of that 
not enh Or old-England cant and clap-trap’”’ which has been till 
a - a flaw in my character, and which has very justly given 
with ey Never, however, has England seemed more dear to me, 

some few of its inhabitants, and I shall depart from it with 
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sorrowful regret. Perhaps, like many of the St. Clairs, our anes. 
tors, I might have gone on living at Dallingridge without eye; 
guessing that I was so grossly prejudiced and unenlightened, had 
not the veil been torn from my eyes. Thanks to you, however, | 
have become aware of my ignorance, and am fired with a longing 
after better things—things wider, deeper, more cosmopolitan, 
Maybe, where I am going, I may fall in with them. So far, go 
good; but as you used to say—quoting, I believe, from an ancient 
ballad, in those happy days when we were boy and girl together— 
‘‘Ev’ry white must have its black, 
And ev’ry sweet its sour ;” 

and I must confess that Iam not over-pleased to learn that Mr, 
Pettigrew is destined to be the companion of my travels, for (pro- 
bably without just reason) I have always disliked him. However, 
it is to the kind solicitude of my father that I owe what I am un- 
dutifully disposed to regard as a grievance. I am old enough, it is 
true, to dispense with the company of my former tutor; and were he 
to assume the character of mentor, I fear I should be tempted to 
show some signs of impatience. But when it was simply a question 
of our travelling together, as any ordinary acquaintances might 
travel, it was difficult to object, my father himself having started 
the idea; and as Pettigrew is suffering from a cough, he does not 
seem averse to a holiday. My father has taken all trouble off his 
hands with regard to providing old Hornblower with a substitute, 
and I think we shall start towards the beginning of next week. 

‘I must tell you, too, that, before leaving my father, I could 
not resist an opportunity which presented itself of alluding to our 
unfortunate family-quarrel, and of expressing to him my own feel- 
ings upon the subject. I ventured to represent to him that it 
struck me as being contrary to the laws of Nature and the dictates 
of true religion, that a feud between two brothers should continue 
for so many years, particularly when, from the fact of their living so 
close to each other, the whole neighbourhood was rendered aware of 
it; and I ventured to remined him that there is said to be but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. The neighbours, I assured 
him, regarded such an exaggerated display of ill-feeling in the light 
of a family eccentricity, replete with all the elements of comedy; 
whilst to myself, I informed him, it seemed to partake more of the 
nature of a tragedy, bringing painfully to my remembrance the 
terrible history of that first falling out of brothers which is met: 
tioned in Scripture. When, however, I had proceeded thus far, he 
became visibly annoyed. Looking at me steadfastly, he begged me, 
with a commanding gesture, never to speak to him again upon this 
subject, adding that, did I know the true state of the case, together 
with certain extraneous circumstances of which he felt almost 
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tempted to inform me, I should certainly have bitten out my own 
tongue before I made any allusion to the story of Cain and Abel 
and the first murder. It was not possible for me, after this, to 
continue the conversation, and I was constrained to change the 
subject. 

‘And now good-bye, dear Sophy, and God bless you! Who 
can say what changes may have taken place ere we meet again, 
as I hope we shall meet, in the early spring of next year? You 
will know, however, with what sincerity I trust that whatever hap- 
pens may be for your happiness, which, believe me, is as dear to 
me as my own. Once more, farewell! 

‘P.S. Should you desire to write to me, pray direct under 
cover to Dr. Dyer at Poynings, with whom I shall be in communi- 
cation on my father’s account, and who has received instructions to 
forward my letters. It is my intention to visit, first, the chief cities 
of France and Germany ; later on, I shall proceed to Italy, where 
I hope to remain for awhile, at Genoa, Milan, Florence, and Rome.’ 


When Sophy had read through this letter, so chilling in its 
self-complacent cousinliness, she turned blankly towards the window, 
feeling stunned and frozen, and leant for support against the nearest 
of the three soulless warriors. Clinging thus hopelessly to the 
hollow steel arm wrought over with golden tracery, and fashioned 
cunningly to hold something so puissant once at Poictiers or Agin- 
court, the young girl whose warm youth was to her at times 
almost as a burden, a responsibility difficult to deal with aright, 
seemed suddenly to become as bloodless and inanimate as the 
armour. The garden looked dismal in its wintry barrenness, and 
the gray heavens appeared to be leaning down to an earth forlorn 
and deserted of all pleasant things. Nelus had been sweeping the 
dead leaves into little damp red heaps opposite to the windows ; but 
others, newly fallen, were scattering themselves all over the lawn, 
and the footsteps of Winter were no longer to be dissimulated. 
Before ‘the early spring of next year’ should have come, with its 
possible changes, Sophy imagined a long array of days as gray and 
melancholy as this one; and gazing thus at the desolate landscape, 
all hopes of a happy future seemed to die out of her heart. 


CHAPTER XV. 


si there is an end to the very gloomiest of days, and no | 
a. however dismal, endures for ever. In time Spring returned, 
her promise of perfect summer. Timidly she came at first, 
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there a fulness of bud, which to-morrow, perhaps, was destined to be 
chilled and blighted. 

Though it was still early in the month of April, the sun wag 
sometimes warm enough for Sophy and her father to sit out in the 
garden, on the southern side of the white farmhouse. Francis §¢, 
Clair had looked rather worn and pale of late, and his daughter 
encouraged him to be as much as possible in the open air. He 
would, perhaps, have felt insulted had she offered him an overcoat, 
for to shiver was part of his religion; but she had craftily disposed 
the garden-chairs, so that they were sheltered from the cold winds 
in a little nook between. one of the gables of the house and the con- 
servatory, and here they would often sit together and converse, 
more after the manner of brother and sister than father and child. 

Sophy did not expect that Godfrey would return till the begin- 
ning of May—nearly another whole month to wait—but still it was 
pleasant to feel that she was waiting for him, and watching, so it 
seemed to her, every little bud and blossom opening to welcome 
him home. 

Perhaps, though she was far from suspecting it, she herself was 
partly responsible for her father’s careworn expression, and the de- 
pression which she had noticed lately in his spirits. He had been 
greatly disappointed at the failure of Thomas Hickathrift’s suit, al- 
though, in cherishing the idea of this marriage, he had not been actu- 
ated by motives of worldly wisdom. Poynings Abbey, indeed, with 
its historic memories and surrounding broad acres, counted for little 
in the mind of one who was constitutionally incapable of estimating 
social advantages even at their true value. Francis St. Clair had 
been, all his life, a dreamer of dreams, an enthusiastic follower of 
an obscure and mysterious philosophy, irrational and impracticable 
perhaps, but bringing with it, at any rate, one palpable advantage 
or disadvantage. The common things to which common people 
are wont to attach undue importance appeared in his eyes to be 
ridiculously small and insignificant. Wealth, position, a fine 
estate, were to him as so many things of naught. But he desired 
to see his daughter provided for in his own lifetime. He would 
have liked to know beforehand, as it were, that her future would be 
happy, peaceful, and respectable, and, by her union with Sir Thomas 
Hickathrift, he had fancied that such a future would be assured to her. 

Even Sophy herself could not help missing Tom’s constant 
visits. Out of loyalty to the man she really loved, she had 
striven to avoid his society of late, though she secretly confessed 
that this faithful friend, with his honest retriever-face, might have 
been in some sort a consoler to her, and even a distraction, durg 
the absence of Godfrey, had he not foolishly forfeited his place by 
loving her ‘ not wisely, but too well.’ 
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Still this very love of her, although it was not wholly reciprocated, 
had not been without its effect. It had touched her very consider- 
ably, and she could not help feeling for her rejected suitor a com- 
passion, half tender, even if it was a little contemptuous. 

The first time that the first wooer informs a maiden that he 
loves her must always mark an epoch in her existence ; an episode 
to be cherished, remembered, and gone over, in fancy, again and 
again, although she may have wished at the time (as is often the 
case) that the flattering words had been uttered by somebody else. 
For is it not her first real conquest of that formidable natural 
antagonist, man, with which has come to her the consciousness of 
her beauty, her dominion, her womanhood? Therefore, if it be 
nothing more, a declaration of undying affection, to the simple- 
hearted girl who does not altogether expect it, is at least a reve- 
lation. There are revelations, however, which are only half 
revelations ; and though the semblance of the truth may come to 
us, it is possible that it may not be what children call ‘the real 
truth,’ after all. Still Tom’s proposal was an event in Sophy’s 
life, and the situation, at any rate, had been romantic. 

‘It all looks so peaceful and lovely to-day,’ she said to her 
father, as she gazed musingly at the distant landscape. ‘I think I 
like this view better than that from the other side, where all the lines 
seem to go too much the same way, like the lines of a copybook.’ 

‘IT used to admire both views when I could see them,’ he 
answered rather sadly; ‘but now the two are the same.’ 

‘Ah, but your eyes will come all right soon, and then you will 
see and admire it again. -I have noticed lately that you’ve looked 
as if you could see.’ Somehow to-day she seemed to be hopeful 
and cheerful about everything. 

‘IT shall never see again,’ said the blind man, sighing. ‘ ‘‘ In 
this instance alone’’ (as Milton replied to the invectives of Salmasius), 
‘and much against my inclination, I am a deceiver.” ’ 

‘O, but I feel sure that you'll see again some day,’ exclaimed 
Sophy consolingly. ‘Janus says she once knew a man who told 
stories, and didn’t believe in the Bible, and who was struck blind; 
but as soon as he repented and spoke the truth, and became a 
Methodist preacher, he got all right again, and saw better than ever.’ 

‘And I have heard tell of another man,’ said the philosopher, 
smiling, ‘who lost his eyes through jumping into a quickset hedge, 
but who is said to have recovered his sight as soon as he jumped 
into another.’ 
‘You are making fun of me,’ cried Sophy, feigning displeasure ; 
7 : shall change the subject. . . How I should like to have a statue 
mecca put up between those two curly-shaped borders! <A 

tain would look too cockneyfiel; besides which, we haven’t 
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enough water; but it seems so to cry out for some sort of sticking. 
up monument or pillar !’ 

‘It would be a delightful spot to be buried in,’ remarked Mr, 
St. Clair reflectively. ‘If, indeed, one must be buried at all—and 
I suppose it would offend people were one to be singular with re- 
gard to one’s mode of sepulchre—what one would desire, if burial 
is imperatively necessary, would be merely to be laid at rest near 
to the place which had held most of one’s joys and sorrows in life, 
Afterwards, you might put over the, place some simple monument, 
just so as not to forget it, and to break, as you say, the ‘‘ lines of 
the copybook.”’’ 

‘Those are on the other side,’ Sophy answered. ‘ And now 
what can you possibly mean by talking in this foolish way? [ 
suppose you wish to trade upon my feelings,’ she added, gulping 
down a sob, and her eyes filling with tears. 

‘«*No man knows where he shall die,”’ said ‘the blind man 
apologetically, quoting from the Koran. ‘ Neither can one be sure 
at what moment one may be called away. All I meant was, that 
if such a thing could be, without giving fuss or trouble, I would so 
much rather lie there than in the damp church-vault at Dalling- 
ridge.’ And he pointed with his thin hand towards the place where 
Sophy had said she wished for a sundial. 

‘ How ridiculous!’ she exclaimed almost angrily, though it was 
fortunate that the blind man could not see the tears which came to 
her eyes. ‘ You are perfectly well and strong; although, of course, 
if you ever did die, no one would mind the ‘‘ fuss and trouble,’’ as 
you call it, of burying you as you liked.’ 

‘The parsons would stand in your way,’ he answered regret- 
fully. ‘They wouldn’t allow anything unorthodox ; the Dean, Horn- 
blower, Pettigrew—the whole lot of them—would insist upon cart- 
ing me off to the family-vault.’ 

‘ They sha’n’t do it—I won’t let them !’ cried Sophy passionately, 
throwing her arms round his neck. ‘ But why has our conversation 
taken this melancholy turn ?’ 

She might well ask this; it was destined, however, to be inter- 
rupted very shortly by Jane, who, appearing round the sunlit angle 
of the wall, informed them ‘as how a person’ was waiting to speak 
to ‘ missy,’ and that it was ‘ very particular.’ 

This person was no other than Mrs. Weller, of Great Stilling- 
fleet, arrayed in her Sunday shawl and black coalscuttle bonnet— 
an heirloom once in the family of almost every English cottar, but 
now, like the tall Welsh beaver hat, rapidly becoming obsolete. At 
sight of her Sophy could not restrain a shudder. This old womad, 
who had hitherto asserted her individuality chiefly upon the oct@ 
sions of inconvenient births, or who treated Little Stillingfleet as ® 
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pleasant half-way house when returning from a neighbouring ‘laying- 
out,’ appeared almost in the light of some sinister bird of ill-omen. 

‘What is it, Mrs. Weller?’ she now asked, feeling a little 
nervous. 

‘Moises, he be very bad, he be,’ answered the shepherd’s wife, 
alluding to her son of birds’-nesting proclivities, now a grown-up 
labourer upon the Dallingridge estate. ‘He bin gone and got bit 
in one of his wristes along on a deaf arder.’ 

‘There’s no such thing as a deaf adder,’ said Sophy, feeling 
relieved. ‘ What you call a deaf adder is only a slow-worm, and 
how do you know that is deaf ?’ 

Mrs. Weller could not answer her, as she was amongst the most 
ignorant of women. 

‘He must have been bitten by a common adder,’ Sophy went on. 
‘How did it happen ?’ 

‘Deaf arder she wur a curling up down among de fern-scrubs,’ 
explained Mrs. Weller, wiping her eyes. ‘Deaf un she wur. My 
son Moises, he goos fur to grub up de old privets, and sets his bill- 
hook down on its middle like, fur to kill un. Whilst he bin arter 
scranching on her, deaf un she screels up de bill-hook, and ketches 
my son Moises in de arm.’ 

‘Ah, Moses was always fond of torturing animals, and now 
you see how he’s punished. If he had at once killed the adder in a 
merciful manner, who knows if this would have happened? But I 
hope you have sent for a doctor?’ 

Mrs. Weller replied that she had at once despatched a neighbour, 
‘wot ran messengers,’ for the new medical man from London, lately 
established at Poynings, but that she had been informed that he 
was up at the great house with ‘de ole gen’leman,’ who was ‘as bad 
as bad;’ and that the object of her present visit was to beg for the 
loan of one of the farm-carts, in order that Moses might be con- 
veyed to Southerbourne to see a doctor, and also to be ‘ dipped’ in 
the sea, to which operation the peasants ‘in dese parts’ attach 
a importance, as a remedy either for snake-bite or hydro- 
phobia. 

: You mean my uncle, I suppose?’ Sophy inquired somewhat 
— ‘It is the beginning of the end,’ she thought in her 

eart. 

‘De ole gen’leman up at the greiit house, he wur took bad last 
foornoon, he wur,’ answered Mrs. Weller, who had seated herself 
— the cart was being prepared. ‘Some do say it be de para- 
etics ; anyhow, right arm and hand on un be struck like dumbified, 
and he be took light-headed in all his limbs.’ 

How dreadful! And can nothing be done for him ?’ 

Bless you, missy,’ replied Mrs. Weller, ‘ dey hevs all that gold 
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can buy, dey hevs. And de man wot runs messengers goos so fur 
as to say as how young muster’s bin sent fur, he do.’ 

At this unexpected mention of ‘young muster,’ Sophy’s senti- 
ments underwent a sudden change. Compassion for the sufferings 
of the ‘ole gen’leman,’ for Moses Weller, and any resentment she 
might have felt towards the ‘ deaf arder,’ which had so disapproved 
of being ‘ scranched’ that it had ‘ screeled’ and bitten, vanished in 
an instant; and her heart began to beat so violently that, had not 
the noise of the cart-wheels sounded at this moment, she fancied that 
Mrs. Weller must have heard it. The worthy woman, however, was 
far too much absorbed in the sufferings of her son to pay attention 
to the emotions of others. As soon as she was safely established 
in the cart, Sophy flew off to tell her father the news. 

‘And I can’t help thinking,’ she said at the end of her recital, 
‘that you ought now to make up this foolish quarrel. It will be 
‘‘ now or never,” dear; for he is evidently dying, and you may be 
sorry if you don’t.’ 

‘T have always endeavoured to act justly and uprightly towards 
my brother,’ answered the blind man nervously. ‘ Our characters 
were uncongenial, and we jarred upon each other. As it was im- 
possible that we could ever become friends, we parted company; and 
I think I may say that, on my side, at least, it was without bitter- 
ness.’ 

‘No, it wasn’t,’ answered his daughter firmly. ‘It was witha 
great deal, which, ever since that time, has been growing and grow- 
ing, until you—who, upon most subjects, are so clever, and open to 
conviction—became quite prejudiced and silly about this. LHvery- 
body noticed it.’ 

‘Who can have noticed it ?’ inquired the philosopher earnestly. 
He was wounded beyond measure at being reproached with being 
‘ prejudiced and silly.’ 

‘Never mind,’ answered Sophy, making use of a truly feminine 
resource. ‘ Besides,’ she added, turning her argument in another 
direction, ‘ although we don’t belong to any established religion, you 
know that’s only because no religion seems good enough for us. We 
fancy that they’re all too small and narrow for our grand views, and 
we've read of all their cruelties and persecutions. But still, in the 
English religion, they preach charity and goodwill towards one’s 
neighbour—T'om Hickathrift has told me so, and I’ve often seen it i 
books ; and if even a Christian would go and see his dying brother, 
surely an Agnostic ought to do so several times.’ 

‘I shall never see him again,’ answered the blind man, as he 
commenced drawing nervously upon the gravel with the point of his 
walking-stick. 

‘Never mind that,’ said his daughter cheerfully. ‘It isn't 80 
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much the seeing. I could lead you up to his bedside, and you could 
say a few kind words.’ dob 

‘Nothing is so unprofitable as a deathbed reconciliation. Well 
enough had we been able to agree during our lives.’ . 

‘Perhaps there may have been faults on both sides,’ said Sophy, 
encouraged by his manner. ‘ But now surely it’s time to bury the 
hatchet. Besides, I don’t feel at all sure that he wouldn’t have 
come to see you if you’d been ill.’ 

‘I’m sure I hope he would not,’ replied her father hastily. 
‘Why should we be condemned during illness to associate with 
those we could not endure in health ?’ 

‘You mean that it might make one worse? Well, happily 
you are in the very rudest possible health. But still I see that 
you are what the Christians call ‘‘ stiff-necked” (‘‘ necked,” I think 
it is generally pronounced) ; and I am afraid, with all your softness 
of manner, that you are in reality very hard-hearted.’ 

‘I hope I am not,’ replied he, taking her hand. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Sophy, seeing her advantage; ‘shall I 
go and fetch some ink and some writing-paper ?’ 

‘I don’t quite know what you want me to do.’ 

‘I want you to write a letter to your brother, or, rather, you 
shall dictate it, whilst I write. Say a few kind words to him, and 
tell him you'll come and see him if he likes; and then you shall 
sign it.’ So saying, she was off like an arrow from the bow to fetch 
the writing-materials. 

Sophy St. Clair was at that happy age when letter-writing is a 
pleasure in itself, independent of all subject-matter. She wrote a 
beautifully clear hand, and delighted in flourishing the graceful tails 
of her y’s, and slashing across the necks of her inoffensive t’s. Choos- 
ing, therefore, a new crowquill-pen of her own manufacture, she sat 
down beside her father, and wrote as follows at his dictation : 


_ ‘My daughter and myself have just heard that you are ill. In 
illness things which seemed once to be important fade often, and 
become as nothing before newly-awakened thoughts of deeper mys- 
teries. If it is thus with you, the heartburnings of the past are, 
maybe, forgotten ; and I am willing, should you care to see me, to 
show you that I too can forget.’ 


Thus ended the letter, or, rather, thus ended Francis St. Clair’s 

dictation, 
hist the sole secretary of a blind man, particularly one of the 
then e — must be singularly conscientious if she does not now and 
tod en eavour to improye and soften down his phraseology according 
*r own ideas ; and Sophy was not altogether proof against this 
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temptation, though she yielded to it from purely benevolent motives, 
Thus at the commencement she had written, ‘ My daughter ang 
myself have just heard that you are ill with the deepest regret’ 
(surely a much kinder way of putting it). Further on she had im. 
proved ‘I am willing’ into ‘Iam most willing ;’ whilst after ‘ forget’ 
at the end of the letter she had added the word ‘ everything,’ which 
she had twice underlined. 

‘And now you can sign it,’ she said, arranging the letter before 
him. ‘And mind, dear, to hold your hand as if you were writing 
downwards, otherwise all your letters run up to the right in such a 
ridiculous way.’ ; 

The blind man did as he was bidden, and, having succeeded in 
obtaining a very creditable signature, nothing now remained but to 
despatch the letter. To Sophy’s annoyance Nelus happened to be 
from home; and as Jane was now anything but fleet-footed, and 
occupied, besides, with household affairs, there was nothing for it 
but to confide the mission to Abdallah. For Abdallah, the Egyp- 
tian donkey-boy, who, when only in his thirteenth year, had assisted 
at Sophy’s nativity in the city whence she derived her name, was 
still an occupant of the white-gabled farmhouse, which seemed now 
to possess for him the same charm that had hitherto prevented any 
of the other few retainers from quitting it, and had lured back again 
and again the guests who had visited it once. 

The time had long gone by when it had been settled that he 
should return to the flesh-pots of Egypt, although a conscientious 
protector had been found for him, even in the person of the Great 
Prophet himself, who was upon the point of revisiting the Kast. 
At the last moment, however, he had seemed to be seized with an 
intense unwillingness to depart, and, after singing a melancholy 
song of farewell, accompanied by music upon a tar or tumtum, he 
complained of illness, and had remained for some time groaning 
upon his bed. Days passed by, and still he appeared to be oppressed 
with despairing melancholy; and the Great Prophet, tired of wait- 
ing, went on his journey wondering and alone. Then, and then 
only, did the Egyptian recover his usual health and spirits; and 
Sophy, who, looking upon him merely in the light of a passing 
visitor, had never permitted him to become essential to her happ 
_ ness, began to fear that he intended making Little Stillingfleet lis 
permanent home. And, indeed, whenever she had made any inqu 
ries relative to the time of his departure, his answers were always 
ambiguous in the extreme. 

‘When my beard is of the length of the beard of the Efendee, 
he had replied when she questioned him for the first time in the 
presence of her father, who had interpreted to her the meaning of 
his words ; whilst, upon another occasion, he had indicated, as the 





























































SOPHY. 189 
moment of his probable departure, ‘ When the nails of the fingers 
of my hands shall be even as the talons of the eagle. Lastly, he 
had dismissed the subject by exclaiming, with indignation, ‘ May 
the salt be in the eye of whosoever shall depart from a just master !’ 
So that there seemed to be every chance of his remaining where 
he was for the present. In the neighbourhood he was spoken 
of indiscriminately as ‘the Frenchman,’ ‘ the Turk,’ ‘ the Nigger,’ 
‘the Ingin,’ and ‘ the Devil’—this last appellation having been con- 
ferred upon him, not unnaturally, in consequence of his having de- 
voured live coals after the manner of the dancing dervishes; he 
had also performed a charm for the extirpation of bugs in one of 
the outlying cottages, which, having most unexpectedly succeeded 
in its object, caused him to be regarded as a supernatural being.* 
The chawbacons of the neighbourhood, consisting of the ‘ Stubber- 
fieldiuses,’ the boys at the turnpike, and Moses Weller, before 
Nemesis overtook him in the guise of a ‘ deaf arder,’ having begun 
by taunting him, and provoking him to unequal combat, with the 
view apparently of ‘ larning’ him ‘ for being a todd,’ had come to 
regard him, by and by, with that toleration tempered with contempt 
which one is apt to feel for a creature of clouded intellect who seems 
to be striving, as it were, after the light. Later on, however, he 
had unconsciously succeeded in securing the respect due to all those 
who maintain with consistency the courage of their opinions; and 
some few words of newly-acquired ‘ pidgen English’ ensuing on the 
top of this respect, left him ere long master of the situation. Be- 
hold him, then, Oriental as ever in many, even too many, of his 
habits, adapting himself with singular docility to the prejudices and 
eccentricities of the northern Franks. He was distinguished from 
them, however, by many points of dissimilarity; and as Sophy 
reflected upon some of these, she could not help wishing that she 
had possessed a less sensational mode of conveying her letter, for 
she rightly conjectured that her uncle might possibly have exagger- 
ated the unconventionalities of Little Stillingfleet, and she had no 
wish to parade any of them before his establishment. She remem- 
bered, however, that the sick man would be, of necessity, confined 
to his chamber, where his wife was probably in close attendance upon 
him ; and her straining after civilisation had not yet so far demora- 
lised her as to cause her to attach any importance to the feelings of 
the ‘pampered menial’ who might chance to answer the door-bell 
at Dallingridge House. 


There was no time to be lost, and in the course of about twenty 


writ This charm consists of the following words from the Koran, chap. ii. v. 244, 

ans > separate letters: ‘Hast thou not considered those who left their habita- 

die Poa they were thousands, for fear of death? And God said unto them, Die, 
’ . 


The last word of the text is thus written three times. 
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minutes Abdallah, turbaned and kuftaned, started off at a brisk 
gallop upon ‘ Cammy,’ whose long tail, mingling with the folds of 
his rider’s white abavjah, floated picturesquely in the breeze. 


CuaptErR XVI. 


Wuitst these first signs of a chilly and reluctant spring, with 
its pale one-sided sunshine, were gladdening Sophy’s heart in Eng. 
land, and seeming to awaken the hopes which had been frozen to 
sleep in the winter, Godfrey St. Clair was basking in the lighter 
atmosphere of the Riviera, a climate not altogether reliable, it ig 
true, but which has the effect generally of arousing the dormant 
senses of the apathetic Briton to a consciousness of fuller life and 
enjoyment. 

Since his departure from England, Godfrey had felt thus im- 
perceptibly aroused and awakened by each new revelation of sight 
and sound he encountered ; but he was uncertain whether this was 
entirely due to atmospheric causes, or to a sense of emancipation 
from the cold surroundings of his home, which, joined to the effect 
produced by Sophy’s shafts directed at his reticence, had piqued 
him, as it were, into endeavouring to live with more intensity. For 
he had certainly left England more or less in a fit of pique; and 
there were even moments when his uncongenial companion was 
tempted to question him as to the reason of his varied alternations 
of mood. Something, however, in the young man’s manner dis- 
suaded him; and, perhaps, two persons more utterly disunited in 
spirit had never journeyed together. ‘There had not existed any 
sympathy between Godfrey and his tutor even in the old days when 
they had been thrown together by reason of their relative positions. 
But the young are frequently unappreciative of their ‘ pastors and 
masters’’ exertions for their welfare; and it was to have been 
expected that the personal antipathy which Godfrey might have 
nourished towards Pettigrew in his child-days would have worn off 
with the years. Singularly enough, however, his dislike seemed 
only to have ripened with time, and the verdict of his maturer judg: 
ment was but the echo of his boyish opinion. Hitherto, however, 
there had been nothing in Pettigrew’s conduct to justify what might 
have been merely an unreasonable prejudice. But it almost appeared 
as if these two fellow-travellers had, since their departure from 
England, flung aside simultaneously some mask or cloak wherell 
they had each of them been shrouded until now. It is said that 
one of the unmistakable signs of being what is called ‘a good fellow 
(often a very ambiguous term of recommendation) consists 2 the 
fact that the person thus designated may be accompanied on Jour 
neys with impunity, and without irritation to the feelings of his 
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SOPHY. 191 
travelling companion ; and it was when tried in the balance by this 
tandard that Felix Pettigrew was unquestionably ‘found wanting.’ 
His seeming selfishness might, perhaps, have been excused to some 
extent on the ground of his delicate health ; but it appeared to 
Godfrey that he went beyond that natural anxiety which most wise 
men are wont to feel for their personal comfort during a journey, and 
brought to such perfection what the French have happily designated 
‘Pégoisme de l’aile de poulet,’ that his companion, who had fancied 
that at least he was frugal and self-denying, was surprised at his 
sudden transformation. But the man who is thrifty and penurious 
with his own fortune is often over-lavish with the goods of others ; 
so that perhaps what Godfrey looked upon as a change in the curate’s 
character may have originated merely in the fact that he was now 
travelling at the expense of Erskine St. Clair, a fact which seemed 
to develop in him a greater degree of insolence than the young 
man ever remembered to have observed in any one else. With such 
a companion it was not possible for him to have much in common ; 
and it was with feelings of gall and bitterness that he had journeyed 
thus far with his unsympathetic ‘ bear-leader.’ Why, indeed, he 
asked himself, need he have been hampered with a bear-leader at all ? 
He had arrived fully at years of discretion, and was unprepared to alter 
in any respect his mode of procedure, even if Pettigrew had ventured 
to suggest it. Perhaps, however, from his father’s point of view, he 
was still a schoolboy, standing in need of Mr. Pettigrew’s fuller 
judgment and experience; for it is with difficulty that Age dis- 
sociates the idea of folly and hot-headedness from its estimate of 
Youth. Be this how it may, Godfrey felt that Pettigrew’s society 
was distasteful to him; and he decided in his own mind that they 
should part company as soon as they reached Genoa, to meet again, 
perhaps, some weeks later, in order that they might arrive in Eng- 
land at the same time; and having matured this project without 
mentioning it to the curate, he journeyed on fiercely and eagerly. 
But he had another reason for wishing to push on to Genoa as 
quickly as possible. At Genoa he made sure that he should find 
a letter from Sophy; for she had not written to him while he was 
at Paris, and her silence affected him ‘more than he could have 
anticipated. He began, in fact, to realise, as many another man 
has realised before, how much more to him than he had imagined 
was this wild woodland cousin; how much more, too, she had 
seemed a part of his own existence since he had foreseen the possi- 
bility of her passing out of it altogether ; and he asked himself, over 
and over gain, whether he had not acted in a somewhat Quixotic 
“anner, In thus leaving the coast clear for the approach of a rival. 
, As he journeyed, his way lay along the beautiful Cornice road, 
ounded on the left with rich groves of olives and oranges, from 
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beneath which a newly-opened scarlet anemone flashed fort) 
here and there, from amongst its earlier brethren of the purple 
whilst the air was laden with the odours of violets, starch hya. 
cinths, and mignonette. On his right he perceived, admiringly, the 
wide expanse of blue tideless ocean, its waves seeming as thouch 
wearied through battling with the fierce equinoctial gales, ma 
scarcely now finding strength to kiss languidly the shores of its 
sunlit bays, palm-tufted, and bristling with aloes and prickly pears, 
Thinking always of England, he gazed dyeamily over the glittering 
water, whilst his unsympathetic companion dozed on in a corner of 
the britzka, and passed thus, in due course of time, the beautify] 
islands of Ste. Marguerite and St. Honorat. A rosy sunset lit up 
the sheer crag of Ste. Marguerite, in front of the blue line of 
stone-pines; and the postilion, having pointed out its fortress 
as sometime the prison-house of the unfortunate ‘man with the 
iron mask,’ he remembered that Sophy had likened him to that 
mysterious individual, and felt that he was passing what had 
once been the abode ofa friend. It was with a feeling of relief 
that he crossed the Var bridge, and found himself, for the first 
time, upon what was then Italian soil. The news of a victory of 
the King of Sardinia over the ‘ Tedeschi’ had just been received, 
and the town of Nice was brilliantly illuminated. Revellers paraded 
the streets, bawling forth patriotic songs; and, as it happened to 
be also about the time of the Carnival, many of them were tricked 
out as for a masquerade. National guards—some of them belong- 
ing to the best families in the place—occupied the sentry-boxes in 
front of the public buildings, in lieu of the gallant green-feathered 
Bersaglieri, who had departed, some days ago, to seek either glory 
or the grave; and the whole population appeared to be in an 
abnormal state of turmoil and excitement. 

This circumstance furnished Godfrey with an excuse for curtail- 
ing his stay in the town. By next day at noon he had seen most 
of the sights worthy of a visit—the Roman amphitheatre at Ciniez, 
the castle, the Jewish cemetery, and the new quays, at which the 
convicts, in their red caps and prison-dress, were hard at work 
in the sunshine—and towards evening he was enabled to set forth 
again upon his journey. This sudden departure from a civilised 
town seemed to be the occasion of so much annoyance to Mr. Pett 
grew, that he even ventured to remonstrate with Godfrey in 1 
very guarded terms. The curate had, in fact, been exceedingly 
fractious of late, and his companion could only explain his behawow 
by concluding that the change of climate had affected his nerves. 
It turned out, however, that there was a more serious cause for bis 

irritability. After leaving Nice he became really indisposed, sick: 
ening hour by hour until, when actually within sight of the light- 
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house at Genoa, Godfrey was obliged, in the interests of common 
humanity, to come to a halt, a violent feverish attack having de- 
clared itself, which rendered it dangerous for the curate to proceed. 
He was indeed half-delirious already, and his excited gestures had 
collected a small crowd round the carriage; when, perceiving by 
the wayside, in the midst of the village at which they were stop- 
ping, & commodious-looking inn, which, judging by the armorial 
bearings sculptured over its porte cochere, seemed to have been 
at one time the palazzo of some distinguished family, Godfrey pro- 
ceeded at once to engage rooms for the night, having despatched his 
servant on to Genoa, with orders to bring back a doctor as soon as 
possible, and to inquire for letters at the post-office. 

The inn at which the travellers alighted had, indeed, been a 
palace, belonging once to the Doria family. Its apartments were 
marble-paved and magnificent, its fare was scanty, and its landlord 
handsome, good-tempered, and incompetent. It stood in the prin- 
cipal street or roadway of the village of Pegli, at this time a mere 
hamlet, devoted to fishing and shipbuilding, but seeming now to 
have become a suburb of Genoa, united to it by the connecting links 
of Sestri and Cornigliano. Soon after taking possession of their 
quarters Godfrey assisted Pettigrew to bed, in an apartment of 
spacious dimensions, paved with black marble, and with a ceiling 
richly ornamented with paintings in fresco, but which was devoid of 
all furniture, save a high Venetian mirror, a small pallet, a rude 
fire-stove, and a rush-bottomed chair. He was aided in his philan- 
thropie endeavours by an aged chambermaid, bent, wrinkled, and 
bearded, who seemed to him to converse in no known tongue, and, 
a her great age, to do nearly all the work of the 

ouse. 

The landlord, a good-looking young Milanese, smelling of garlic 
and bad tobacco, condescended, it is true, to assist personally at 
Godfrey’s evening repast; but he did so more with the manner of a 
familiar friend pressing a somewhat fastidious guest than of an obse- 
quious attendant. Godfrey found that he was particularly well in- 
formed upon most subjects, except those which would have seemed to 
come especially under his notice. Now and then, during the meal, he 
appeared fatigued, flung himself upon a chair, mopped his face with 
a table-napkin, and went off into a rhapsody. Art, love, meta- 
physics, poetry, and theology seemed to be, one and all of them, 
at the ends of his dirty be-jewelled fingers; although upon questions 
which would have lain next the heart of an English ‘ mine host’ he 
— to be lamentably ignorant. The young traveller was per- 
tig more from the effects of his meditations than by 
canal e adness of his dinner. Unconsciously, as he made 
Pretence of tasting, in the first place, some greasy soup—a helping 
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of loup de mer (a coarse Mediterranean fish, ‘ cousin in the firs 
degree’ to our fresh-water jack), and some portion of a battlementeg 
tower, composed of rice and garlic, in an unsavoury stew-pan, wherein 
a couple of sparrows had been immured, half-fledged, wide-mouthed, 
and lamentably spare of flesh for all their scavengering—his thoughts 
took a morbid and melancholy turn, as though in anticipation of 
some impending catastrophe. 

It was late before his servant returned with the expected 
medico. To Godfrey’s disappointment, he brought with him no 
letter from Sophy. There was, however, one from his mother, and 
another from her to Mr. Pettigrew, as he perceived by the hand- 
writing. This letter he set aside until the invalid should be in g 
fit state to read it, and he proceeded to open his own with no very 
great impatience, for he did not anticipate that it would contain 
news of any interest. It proved, however, to be a letter of some n 
importance, as it gave him the first intelligence of his father’s in- . 
disposition. It ran as follows: d 
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‘Dear Godfrey,—I am sorry to tell you that your father is not . 
very well. Some days ago he injured his right arm accidentally, . 
so that he cannot now hold his pen nor occupy himself as usual. . 
The cold winds have kept him to the house, and he is, on the whole, ' 

; , a ail ae: t] 
somewhat depressed in mind. I will write again in a few days; 





for, should he continue in his present state, it would be perhaps as d 
2 well that you should return at once. Wait, however, until you b 
Hs receive a second letter from me. I may perhaps write to-morrow, | 
; should there be any decided change.’ : 
It was impossible for Godfrey not to feel anxious after reading | " 

this. He had cared for his father as much as he had been per- 
“ mitted to care; and he foresaw, as Sophy had foreseen, that this F 
+ illness was probably ‘the beginning of the end.’ So strongly was 


he possessed with this consciousness that, had it not been for Petti- 
grew’s inopportune attack of fever, he would have started at once 
on his return journey to England, whither his heart was already 
winging its way. He hardly liked, however, notwithstanding the . 
small amount of sympathy with which the curate inspired him, to 


W 





abandon him—to die, perhaps—in a foreign land; and he decided | i 
therefore, before starting, to await the arrival of his mother’s second 
| letter; for he doubted not that it would reach him on the morrow, lil 


4 and that by then the doctor would be better able to judge of lis 
7 companion’s condition. 

In the mean time the unfortunate curate had of course gone 
through the national process of blood-letting, for his medical attend- 
ant was a determined follower of Dr. Sangrado, and he lay now 
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‘1 what appeared to be a kind of stupor, his face looking pale 
and attenuated. There is no doubt but that an illness may often 
‘nvest with temporary dignity—in no way comparable with the 
solemn majesty of Death—the countenance which has before seemed 
commonplace and insignificant; and Godfrey, contemplating the 
prostrate figure of his former tutor, could not help feeling this. In 
the position in which he was lying, Pettigrew’s features appeared to 
be regularly and delicately moulded, and his physiognomy, now that 
it was in perfect repose, was possessed of a certain air of culture 
and refinement. The disciple of Sangrado had quitted the apart- 
ment in order to partake of a rechauffé of the battlemented tower, 
and the young man found himself alone with the invalid. Lying 
upon the one solitary chair, he espied his mother’s letter. It was 
still unopened, and fearing lest it might be mislaid before the sick 
man was well enough to read it, he was about to put it in a place of 
safety, when he caught sight of the postmark, and perceived that the 
date on it was two days later than that of his own letter. 

‘Probably,’ thought he, ‘this letter contains the latest news of 
my father ;’ and the fact that it was addressed to Pettigrew, instead 
of to himself, filled him at once with ominous forebodings. Nota 
moment was to be lost, as, supposing that it contained bad news, it 
might be necessary for him to set off immediately for England; but 
the doctor had left orders that Pettigrew was on no account to be 
disturbed. 

In these circumstances Godfrey St. Clair committed what must 
be always an error of judgment. He opened and read, with the best 
possible intentions, a letter which was addressed to another person. 
The rash act brought with it its own punishment. These were the 
words which confronted him upon breaking the seal : 


‘He has rallied, so there is now no immediate hurry; never- 
theless make this an excuse to return, if you possibly can, for no 
words can say how I miss you. Could he have been suspicious 
when he insisted that you should go abroad? He is altogether very 


tiresome, and has been annoying me by threatening to tell G. the 
family secret. ELIZA.’ 


After reading these words Godfrey flung the letter from him as 
though it had been a serpent; and as he passed the high Venetian 


muror, on hig way out of the apartment, he saw that his face looked 
like the face of a corpse. 
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Ir is scarcely necessary to inform the reader that the painfy] 
emotions which flooded Godfrey St. Clair’s whole being proceeded 
from a newly-awakened suspicion of his mother’s fealty to the 
father who seemed now so near to his death. What was the 
extent of this suspicion, he would have found it difficult to admit, 
even to himself. It was impossible for him altogether to dispel it, 
although he lacked the courage to put it into a tangible form, and 
he would certainly have felled any other person to the ground who 
had ventured to hint at its existence. 

He endeavoured to argue and reason with himself upon the 
insufficiency of his evidence, but only with partial success; and he 
finally subsided into a concentrated loathing of Pettigrew, and a 
determination to return to England as soon as possible. 

So terrible, indeed, had been the shock to his sensibility, occa- 
sioned by the first part of his mother’s letter, that he had paid but 
little attention to its concluding words : ‘ He has been annoying me 
by threatening to tell G. the family secret.’ ‘G.’ was of course 
himself, indicated thus, almost parenthetically, by an initial. No 
word of missing him, nor of longings more intense than words 
could tell for his return ! 

‘Nevertheless,’ he muttered between his clenched teeth, ‘I 
will be there!’ and he thought, with grim satisfaction, of how he 
should arrive at home without the person with whom he had de- 
parted. The expression ‘ family secret’ had reference, in all pro- 
bability, to the ‘ feud’ which existed between the dwellers at Dal- 
lingridge and Little Stillingfleet, of which he was perfectly well 
aware already. At any rate, his heart was too sore just now to 
feel much curiosity upon this subject. 

No doubt we have, as a rule, formed the habit of trying our 
own mothers by a very high standard of excellence. The mothers 
of other people may trifle, coquette, deceive; they may ignore o 
ill-treat their offspring, and commit every kind of extravagance ; for, 
after all, they are ‘only women,’ and, so long as they are no kith 
or kin of ours, we can make plenty of excuses for them, and per- 
ceive at a glance how it all came about. Our own mothers, how 
ever, must be little less than immaculate. Wise as serpents, 
harmless as doves, proof against every possible form of temptation, 
and willing to walk barefoot over red-hot ploughshares rather than 
abandon their duty. In our hearts these women (for they, 00, 4% 
‘only women,’ for all their kinship) are enshrined as Madonnas ° 
purity, nobility, and self-sacrifice, and the day upon which we 


discover a hole in this breastplate of innocence is a sorry day 
for us. 
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SOPLY. 197 
To Godfrey St. Clair had come this painful revelation. His 
mother, to say the least of it, had allowed one who should have 
been to her as nothing to establish over her a reprehensible ascend- 
ency. She had confided in him and missed him; and forgetful of 
all the dignity of matronhood, she had informed him of this in a 
letter which she had had the indiscretion to sign with her name, 
‘Eliza.’ Beyond this he knew nothing, and his heart failed him 
whenever he strove to probe and investigate. For the second time 
he invoked the shades of those virtuous though misguided women 
whom history has represented to us as under the too exclusive 
domination of the clergy, and he appealed earnestly to them to dis- 
pel his more sinister imaginings. Nevertheless Pettigrew’s vicinity 
had become insupportable to him, and it was in order to escape 
from it that, after wrestling ineffectually with his tormenting fears, 
he hastily caught up his hat and went out into the open air. It 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon, for a night had elapsed 
since he had read the letter. His servant had been sent into 
Genoa to make arrangements for an early start on the morrow ; but 
the bearded crone was in attendance by the sick man’s bedside, so 
it was with a clear conscience that he went forth. The garden, which 
lay at the back of the house, was nothing more than a wilderness 
of rank grasses, amongst which some lean white fowls were scratch- 
ing and cackling; whilst the linen of the establishment, strung 
upon lines in its midst, obscured the distant view of sunlit cupolas 
and wooded hills. In this flowerless garden there was nothing very 
alluring; so making for an opening in the stuccoed wall, whereon 
the lemons were traiffed en espalicr, he passed out into the street. 
The old Italian palace looked sad and dignified as he gazed 
back at it. Standing there, out of the sunlight, it was not unlike 
an English country house, for it was only bedaubed with garish 
frescoes on the side facing the sea. Something in the gray stone 
walls and slate roof reminded Godfrey of Dallingridge, and set him 
thinking upon the changes which he might find there upon his 
return. Upon emerging from the gateway he turned to the right, 
and walked down the street, where closely-cropped urchins and 
black-eyed little girls were playing pitch and toss amongst the filth 
of the gutter, whilst their elders smiled at them benevolently from 
where they lounged in the doorways, revelling in the dolce far 
mente peculiar to their race. 
foll Arrived at a bridge which bestrode the dry bed of a torrent, he 
ollowed its left bank, and found himself in a narrow lane, enclosed 
—— side by a high wall, and with the dry river-bed in the 
an —— with huge blocks of granite. It was evident that 
€ snows began to melt in the mountains the whole of this 


“ae be transformed into a cataract, rushing down headlong 
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to mingle with the blue waters of the Mediterranean. Even now 
it was not over-pleasant walking, and the young man began look. 
ing out for an aperture in the wall with a view to striking out into 
the country. 

He came upon one, before he had proceeded very far, in the 
shape of an open doorway, which seemed to lead into an extensiye 
garden. According to the superscription over the doorway, he per- 
ceived that he was entering the grounds of the Villa Palavacini—g 
residence called after, or belonging to, the illustrious family which, 
with the Dorias, seems to have monopolised nearly all the landed 
property in the neighbourhood of Genda. Once clear of the im. 
prisoning walls of the lane, Godfrey doubted not but that he could 
get through this garden up into the mountains. No ‘ permesso’ 
was needed, a passing peasant informed him, and he therefore turned 
in at the gateway. 

Within, he came upon a pink lodge or gate-house, at the door 
of which a black-browed mother, seated beside her spinning, was 
supporting upon her knees the close-cropped head of one of her 
offspring, and performing for him a service more essential to per- 
sonal comfort than suggestive of pleasant ideas. Godfrey, indeed, 
imbued as he was with his ‘ roast-beef-of-old-England cant and 
clap-trap,’ could not help experiencing a sensation of disgust at this 
picture, glowing as it was with unmistakable ‘local colour;’ and 
acknowledging somewhat coldly the woman’s smiling salutation, he 
passed on into the garden. 

Strolling leisurely up the incline, he came by and by to a large, 
long, rambling villa standing amongst orange-trees, and in front of 
which was a plot of verdure after the fashion of an English lawn. 
The grass was, perhaps, a little rank and unkempt-looking, but it 
was green, nevertheless ; and it must have been pleasant to the eyes 
of the inmates of the villa later on, in the intensity of the summer 
heat, if, indeed, inmates there were, for, on a second glance, the 
house looked deserted. The green shutters were closed, the 
doors fastened, and it was only in that portion which was ev- 
dently set apart for the use of the servants that signs of internal 
life were visible. These signs consisted of the inevitable Indian 
corn strung up on lines across the windows, which were further ob- 
scured by the still more inevitable ‘ washing’ of many colours hung 
out to dry in the sun, and seeming almost like a too ostentatious 
display of cleanliness on the part of a people who, with all their 
charms, are not largely endowed with this particular virtue. . 

Passing in front of the house, he climbed the adjoining hill 
by a winding pathway which led through a grove of pine, arbutus, 
and tree-heather. He came at length to a green plateau, een 
through a gap in the foliage, he perceived the scattered houses ° 
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the town, and the wide expanse of blue ocean beyond it. Here, a 
kind of rustic prie-diew had been erected, something after the 
fashion of an easel, by the side of which was a bench scrawled over 
with rudely-carved emblems and initials. The rough stem of an 
overshadowing pine formed a back to the bench, against which was 
nailed a large crucifix, whence a pale and weather-beaten Christ 
seemed to be looking down in mute reproach at the young English- 
man who had evidently not paused here to say his prayers. 

Flinging himself down carelessly upon the bench, Godfrey struck 
a match against the woodwork of the prie-dieu, as though it had 
been any other hard unhallowed substance, and, lighting a cigarette, 
gazed out dreamily through the gap in the evergreens at the land- 
scape beyond. Window-like, the dark branches of bay and arbutus 
had been clipped in Gothic fashion, and, below him, separated by a 
deep ravine, he could see the convent-church of what was doubtless 
some outlying village, with its green-tiled cupola, noisy with jangling 
bells, its yellow stuccoed portico, and well-filled graveyard, decked 
out with tawdry ribbons, cheap prints, and artificial flowers. 

‘Poor simpletons!’ he thought, as he watched the peasants 
hurrying towards the sacred edifice, obedient to the monotonous 
hammering of the bells. And yet there was something inexpressibly 
touching in this display of eagerness to hold communion with, and 
unbosom themselves to, their manifold gods, and in the idea that 
they would afterwards go - 


‘Forth with souls easier for the prayer.’ 


And this set him musing upon the days when he, too, had been 
filled with simple faith and trustfulness, whence he passed on to 
musings and memories connected with Sophy, and the old home, 
and the days of his boyhood. 

. Perhaps, he thought, feeling strangely expectant of evil, Sophy 
might even now be already married to Tom Hickathrift. or her, 
maybe, some such jingling bells had been ringing forth to-day in 
Poynings Church; and at this idea the sound of the continuous 
tolling became so discordant to him that he rose up impatiently and 
moved away from the place. 

Turning to the left, he penetrated a thin belt of evergreens, 
ne found himself upon the summit of the hill, which he began 
descend by a winding pathway leading in a different direction 
; = the one by which he had come. He had not proceeded far, 
. = he came suddenly upon what was to him a surprise, as he 
mere sp no such feature in the landscape. A flat space pre- _ 
ry * itself to his view, scooped out from what seemed the bosom 
site — as though with the trowel of a giant. On three 

8 the sheer rock, clustering with ferns and brambles, rose to 
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the height of nearly one hundred feet, crowned with arbutus and 
flowering laurels, whose branches, meeting overhead, well-nigh ex. 
cluded the now fast-failing daylight. In the midst of this leye] 
space, he saw, extended before him, a dark and turbid piece of 
ornamental water—not a pond, but a conventional miniature lake, 
with an obviously artificial island, overgrown with rank grass and 
water-weeds, and a ruined boat-house, to which a boat was fastened 
by a rusty chain. ‘The Mermaid’ he was surprised to read upon 
her prow in letters now scarcely legible. 

‘Some English people must once have lived here,’ he thought; 
and so little had he expected to meet with any traces of his country- 
men in this desolate place, that he felt althost as Robinson Crusoe 
may have felt when he discovered the human footprint. And yet, 
somehow, he could not repress a certain uncomfortable sensation as 
he gazed into the still black waters. 

‘It looks like a haunted place,’ he said to himself; and whether 
by reason of this idea, or in consequence of the invariable chill which 
succeeds an Italian sunset, he was unable to control a shudder. 

Descending the last steps of the declivity, he paused in front of 
the gloomy waters and surveyed the spot with attention. 

The pond, or lake, was scooped out in the form of a horseshoe, 
the narrow end, whence he regarded it, being fenced off from the 
raised footpath by an iron railing, lace-like in its intricacy, and 
resembling the workmanship which is to be seen in some parts of 
Switzerland and the Tyrol. A long stone bench had been erected 
against a portion of this railing, near to which an iron gateway 
opened apparently directly upon the water. From this a flight of 
steps, flanked by antique statues, headless, armless, and generally 
dilapidated, led to a dim avenue of bay and arbutus, sided by a 
marble aqueduct which carried off the overflow of the pond. Look- 
ing at the water and its surroundings, it seemed to Godfrey that 
perhaps a house had once stood upon this spot, that its foundations 
had become filled with the moisture draining from the hills, and that 
these old gateways, with their graceful Renaissance tracery, might 
have opened once upon the courtyard of some stately mansion, 
which for reasons unknown had been left to go to ruin and decay. 


‘On ev’ry side the aspect was the same, 

All ruined, desolate, forlorn, and savage : 
No hand or foot within the precinct came 

To rectify or ravage. 
For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted.’ 


So desolate, indeed, seemed the place, that it was almost § 
relief to the young man to see a bright-tufted ‘ Cardinal’ drake 


























































































SOPHY. 201 
with his more sombre-suited harem, consisting of three ducks, 
glide out from amongst the reeds of the island and swim towards 
the iron gateways as though in expectation of being fed; and, as 
small circumstances are often prone to turn the current of our 
thoughts, the importunate quacking of these creatures seemed 
suddenly to dispel all Godfrey’s notions of the supernatural. 
Nevertheless it struck him as strange that, just after having har- 
boured any such notions, his gaze should light suddenly upon what 
he conceived at first to be a tombstone. A white-marble slab had 
been let into the brickwork which formed the support of the iron 
railing, but upon a second glance it appeared to be only a me- 
morial, for it bore an inscription in Italian which signified when 
translated, ‘Not far from this place lies the body of one who was 
tenderly loved ;’ whilst underneath was engraved in English, ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life;’ ‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ;’ and here followed a date, ‘ April 13, 1816.’ 

‘How curious that this should be the date of to-day !’ Godfrey 
thought, as he considered the inscription. ‘ Little children,’ he 
repeated. ‘Perhaps some unhappy child fell once into this pond. 
It looks like a place where a misfortune had happened.’ 

Turning at this moment from the contemplation of the water, 
he could not help starting upon perceiving two figures stand- 
ing only a short distance from him. ‘They had, in fact, already 
half ascended the steps leading up from the avenue, any sound 
occasioned by their footfalls having been drowned by the quacking 
of the ducks ; and so gray and shadowy did they appear, at first, in 
the uncertain light, that it seemed almost as though two of the 
broken statues had suddenly taken form and motion. They were, 
however, only creatures of flesh and blood: a middle-aged gen- 
tleman and lady, to all appearance English, who seemed to be 
returning from their walk by this deserted way. What Godfrey 
had taken for the male apparition was a personage seemingly be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age; tall, upright, and distinguished- 
looking. The lady who hung upon his arm was almost too con- 
scientiously shrouded and veiled to seem to be possessed of any 
particular individuality. Her general effect was willowy and grace- 
ful, but Godfrey could not distinguish her features. He saw, 
however, that one of her hands, which was ungloved, was white 
and delicate, and that she was carrying upon her arm a garland of 
unmortelles. 

The appearance of Godfrey was, seemingly, equally unexpected 
the advancing couple, for the lady started perceptibly, and 
seemed for a moment to cling as though for support to her com- 
Panion’s arm. Instinctively the young man associated these 
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strangers with the misfortune which he made up his mind hag 
happened near to this spot. The immortelle wreath, the strange 
coincidence of the date upon the tablet-stone, pointed to the con. 
clusion, he fancied, that they had been in some manner concerned 
or interested in ‘the body of one who was tenderly loved ;’ and, 
unwilling to intrude upon their privacy, or make an unknown and 
uninvited third at some sacred rite, dictated, peradventure, by love 
or sorrow, he quitted his place by the water and descended the 
flight of stone steps. 

As he passed the strangers, the lady, with a slight movement 
of surprise, looked earnestly in his face, but her own was s0 
thickly veiled that he could only see that she possessed beauti- 
ful eyes. Something, however, in her appearance inspired him 
with an involuntary feeling of homage, and, notwithstanding his 
usual undemonstrativeness, he felt compelled to raise his hat and 
wait respectfully until he had allowed her and her companion to 
pass. And, thinking in after years of this chance meeting by the 
deserted lake, Godfrey St. Clair was not sorry that, contrary to 
the habit of the Briton abroad, he had taken off his hat to the 


strangers. 
(To be continued.) 




















































EXTRACTS FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE 
DOCTOR BERNAGIUS. 


Hrom the Prench of MA. Lucien Biart. 





THe SECOND EXTRACT. 


DONA EVORNIA. 
Zz 


Ir was just three months after my victorious controversy with 
Professor Willhem Bisligen, who had daringly affirmed that Charle- 
magne, son of Pepin the Short, and grandson of Charles Martel, 
was a German, that my old patient Vivanco took it into his head 
to celebrate the anniversary of my birth—the 21st of June 1802. 
He asked me to dinner, and I accepted his invitation without think- 
ing of the date. Simultaneously with the dessert appeared the three 
children of my host—I had saved the life of the eldest in inflam- 
mation of the lungs, cured the second of whooping-cough, and 
set a broken arm for the third—all three carried enormous bou- 
quets; and the youngest child recited, in a treble tone, some 
verses composed for the occasion by the curé, who was one of the 
guests. 

Compliments of this kind are not among the national customs 
of Mexico; but Vivanco had heard me speak of the family festivals 
of my own country, and he thought it would cheer me up to wit- 
ness an imitation of them. He was right; when I heard the 
three children call me in the curé’s homely rhymes their second 
father, their saviour, their friend, I could not restrain my tears. 
My father, my mother, my childhood, my native land, my exiled 
condition, all passed before my mind’s eye. Vivanco was quite 
taken aback, and reproached himself for what he had done ; his 
wife wept, the curé did likewise, and presently the children joined 
in with ready sympathetic sobs. 

‘It is for joy that I am crying,’ said I, when I could speak, 
clasping the dear little ones in my arms. And then I laughed to 
their hearts’ content, embraced Madame Vivanco—she was a very 
handsome woman—drank a large glass of sherry to the health of 
my kind entertainers, and wiped my spectacles. 

a eleven o'clock they were obliged literally to turn me out 
*r doors, I had been talking of Alsace, of the hopping festival, 
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and of my mother—all inexhaustible subjects. I escorted the euré 
to his house ; and as we had both been very convivial, we fell to dig. 
cussing the creation of the world, and I entered upon a scientific 
examination of the double question of the Deluge and pre-Adamite 
man. 
‘What have we got to do with all that ?’ said the good old 
priest ; ‘how could the solution of those problems change that 
which exists? Ah, doctor, why is it that men strive so passion- 
ately for vain things, but take so little pains to secure their true 
welfare ?’ 

Thereupon we bade each other good-night, and parted. The 
air was mild; the breeze, blowing across the orange-groves of Barrio- 
Nuevo, bore their perfume on its wings. The great black peak of 
Orizava cast its shadow on the city which lay sleeping at its foot. 
The dark-blue sky was thick set with stars, crowded together, 
scintillating, innumerable—satellites, planets, comets, or suns. 
Gazing upwards at these wonders; thinking of time, of space, of 
matter, of motion, phenomena which set limits to all philosophies; 
and then reflecting that the living beings who people this planet 
might disappear without effecting the smallest alteration in the force 
that governs the others, I found myself repeating the words of the 
curé. 

As I approached my own dwelling I found three or four persons 
assembled in front of my door, and plying the knocker by tums 
with great vehemence. The neighbours, aroused by the uproar, 
appeared at their windows. I hurried onwards, foreboding that 
my night’s rest was to be postponed to the advent of some interest- 
ing little stranger or other. 

‘At last! God be praised, doctor!’ exclaimed one of my ill- 
timed visitors as I drew near. ‘Come at once! Don Felipe 
Acéval has just been assassinated !’ 

‘Don Félipé Acéval! You are dreaming!’ 

‘Alas, no! Indeed, it is too true! Quick, doctor, quick !’ 

I hurried off at once, outstripping those who had come for me. 
I felt quite bewildered. Félipé Acéval dead, murdered! How? 
Where? By whom? As I turned the corner of the Calle de las 
Sejioras I came upon four night-watchmen, who were holding up 
their lanterns over a pool of blood already clotted. 

‘What a dreadful deed, doctor!’ said a police-officer, a8 I 
stopped to glance at the ghastly token of the crime. ‘ You can do 
nothing. The blow was mortal.’ 

‘Who dealt it ?” 

‘Ah, that is what we are trying to discover.’ 

I entered the dwelling of the victim. In accordance with the 
superstitious usage of the country, the body, covered with a cloak, 
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had been laid across the threshold of the murdered man’s chamber. 
[called for lights; and then, with the aid of a neighbour, I placed 
Félipé upon his bed, and cut his clothes open so as to remove 
them with the least possible loss of time. Just as in the case of 
the son of old Toribio, who had been killed a year before, I dis- 
covered a deep wound under the left breast. The police-officer was 
right; Félipé was dead—stone dead. 

‘We must make the post-mortem at once, doctor,’ said the 
Alcalde, who had just arrived. 

With my own hands I decently arranged the corpse upon the 
stretcher on which it was to be conveyed to the amphitheatre of the 
hospital, and then I asked where Dofia Evornia was. 

‘In her room,’ answered the waiting-woman. ‘Ah, doctor, it 
was she herself who opened the door and received the master when 
they brought him back dead.’ 

‘Did she faint ?’ 

‘No; she rushed away to her room; and there she is—neither 
speaking, answering, nor crying. She frightens me.’ 

I went into the room towards which the speaker pointed, and 
which was dimly lighted by the floating wick of an oil-lamp placed 
in front of a statue of our Lady. Evornia was dressed, like all the 
ladies of her country when indoors, in an embroidered chemise 
and a white skirt bound at the waist by a sash of red China crape. 
She was sitting on the side of her bed; her eyes were closed, her 
bosom was half naked, and a little infant was sucking greedily at 
her left breast. Dotia Evornia was considered to be the handsomest 
woman in Orizava. She was short, slight, exquisitely proportioned, 
and very fair. I had known her ever since her birth. Her father’s 
house adjoined mine; and for many years the child had been in the 
habit of coming every day to admire my birds, my insects, my 
quadrupeds, my plants, my old curiosities, and especially my rep- 
tiles, which I kept in a collection apart from the other contents of 
my museum. I had entirely approved of her marriage with Félipé 
Acéval ; it was a love-match. The happiness of the handsome, 
rich, charitable young couple, who were universally beloved, had 
been completed by the birth of a son; and now the husband was 
= at twenty-six years old, and the wife, not yet eighteen, was a 

idow. 
An old woman, a neighbour, kneeling on the floor at a little 
ance from Evornia, was repeating prayers in an undertone. 
‘My child, my poor child!’ said I, as I advanced towards the 
stricken young creature. 
wa of my voice aroused her, and she stood up. Great. 
=o Stains spotted her white dress. Her blue eyes—usually 

Sweet, so tender, so dreamy—glittered with a hard proud 
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light, as she turned their questioning glance upon me, with the 
words : 

‘ He is dead ?’ 

I made an affirmative sign. She threw back her head, ang 
shuddered ; then, laying the infant, now sleeping, on the bed, she 
seated herself in a chair, with her hands clenched upon the arms. 
I said a few words to her, but she did not seem to hear them, 
Neither was she aware that her bosom was still uncovered. The 
Alcalde presented himself; and when her waiting-woman pro. 
nounced the magistrate’s name, Evornia turned abruptly towards 
me, hid her face on my shoulder, and strained me convulsively in 
her arms. 

‘The criminal shall be found and punished, sefiora,’ said the 
Alcalde, in his grave tones. ‘I solemnly pledge my word to you 
for that. Can you give us no information which may aid justice ?’ 

‘ None.’ 

‘Do you not suspect any one ?’ 

She stepped back, seemed to be about to speak, looked down- 
wards, and perceiving the blood-spots on her dress, again shrank 
cowering into my arms, and said, 

‘No one.’ 

The Alcalde bowed, and withdrew. He was hardly out of sight 
before Evornia reseated herself in the armchair, and resumed her 
former motionless silence. 

I left her to the care of the women. This mute and concen- 
trated grief made me uneasy; and yet I knew very well how virile 
and dauntless a spirit that fragile, refined, lovely frame en- 
shrined. 


II. 


At six next morning I was informed that Evornia had violated 
the ancient usages of the country by sending away the neighbours 
who had come to condole with her, after my departure. This 
conduct on the part of the young widow had given some scandal in 
the town; and, in addition, it was stated by the watchman of the 
square that Evornia had come to the window, and stood gazing at 
the spot on which her husband had been slain. This double diste- 
gard of Mexican usages seemed to have already deprived her of the 
public sympathy. 

‘That woman has not the soul of a Christian,’ said one of mY 
elderly patients, who informed me of these facts. 

Alas, Evornia was young and beautiful; and it was therefore, 12 
my belief, that the persons of her own sex failed in indulgence for 
her. At eight an alguazil brought me an order, signed by the chief 
Alcalde, who was the president of the municipal council, ‘ to proceed, 
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without delays or excuses of any kind whatever, to the autopsy of 
the corpse of Don Félipé Acéval, who met his death by accident on 
the night of the 21st of June 1848.’ When I entered the amphi- 
theatre the two house-surgeons were already at their posts, and 
presently arrived the ‘ régidor,’ an officer of police, whose presence 
on the occasion of a judicial autopsy is required by the law. The 
poor man seemed very uncomfortable; he looked timidly at the 
corpse, and watched my preparations with evident repugnance. 

The features of the dead man were not contracted; he looked 
as though he were fast asleep. According to the evidence, he had 
been found lying on his face on the footpath. There was no trace 
of a struggle, and a close examination proved that the murder had 
not been the result of an intention to rob Don Felipé. He must 
have advanced to meet his assassin without any mistrust. 

The wound, five centimétres in width, was situated between the 
sixth and seventh ribs, on the left side. I came to the conclusion 
that it had been inflicted by one of those knives, sharpened on both 
sides of the blade, which are used by the workmen in the tobacco- 
factories. The probe revealed a depth of eight centimetres; the 
blade had been driven in obliquely from beneath, upward. The 
murderer was therefore, in all probability, of shorter stature than 
his victim. One peculiarity struck me: the wound was of uniform 
width throughout its entire depth; the knife which had been used 
must therefore have been a new one; for those of the workmen, 
being constantly sharpened, soon become worn at the edges. On 
the body, which I minutely examined, there was not even the 
slightest bruise. 

The heart—that phenomenon which is the despair of the physio- 
logist:—must have been struck towards the right auricle. Just as 
I was sawing through the ribs, so as to lay bare the cavity of the 
chest, the sound of a heavy body striking the ground attracted my 
attention. The ‘régidor,’ of whom nobody was thinking, had fainted, 
and fallen off his bench. We carried him into the garden, and he 
came to himself almost immediately. 


‘He cried out, doctor, didn’t he ?’ said the poor man, who was 
trembling all over. 


‘He? Who?’ 

‘He, the dead man.’ 

I could not refrain from smiling, as I reassured the good ‘ régidor,’ 
who, though still very pale, declared that he had seen many another 
autopsy beside this one. 


‘Only, doctor,’ he added, ‘I happen to have eaten nothing this 
morning,’ 
At that moment an attendant brought each of us a cup of choco- 


late and a roll, refreshments to which all persons on the hospital 
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staff are entitled. The ‘régidor’ tried to drink his chocolate, but, to 
the great amusement of my two assistants, he could not swallow g 
single mouthful. I begged him to go out and sit in the vestibule: 
and he assented, while assuring me anew that he had seen several 
post-mortems. 

I had not been mistaken; Félipé’s heart, pierced through, 
must have ceased to beat instantly. I had completed my observa. 
tions and drawn up my report, when the Government Prosecutor 
came in. Accordingly to information received, Don Felipé had 
been stabbed after leaving the house of a young woman who was 
called ‘the Greek’ by the people of the town. ‘The Greek,’ a 
patient of mine, was a handsome woman, of somewhat light conduct, 
so it was said at least. Her beauty and her liveliness attracted a 
number of young men to her house, where dancing and card-playing 
were to be enjoyed, and every one made it a great point to please 
the fair hostess. The mother of the Greek was a wrinkled old 
Indian, who could hardly speak Spanish. Before his marriage, 
Don Felipé had been an admirer of the handsome foreigner—she 
was said to have come from Guadalajara—and he was, indeed, 
believed to have been her lover. 

The Greek—she was indebted for the name to the harmonious 
regularity of her features—had been unable to conceal her anger 
and mortification at Don Félipé’s marriage. Several witnesses had 
heard her say, ‘I will kill him ;’ and during a whole month she had 
closed her doors, renounced all festivals, horse-races and bullfights, 
and frequented the churches. The conversion was a mock one; 
by degrees the Greek resumed her former life of pleasure. It 
was she whom the Government Prosecutor suspected of the murder. 
It was proved that for more than fifteen days past Felipé had con- 
stantly visited his former mistress, and that he had even passed the 
hours immediately preceding his death with her. 

‘But Valentine Solar has been the Greek’s favourite for ever 80 
long,’ I remarked to the Prosecutor; ‘he is actually said to be 
intending to marry her. You were aware of these details, were 
you not ?’ 

‘Yes, I know about them ; but I also know that Valentine has 
all along been the rival of Félipé, and that they were enemies.’ 

‘ But they Were on speaking terms. Valentine is a brave and 
honest fellow, capable of a weakness, but incapable of a cowardly 
action.’ 

‘If you had ever been in love, doctor, I would just ask you to 
think of the beauty, the grace, and the charm of the Greek, as they 
call her, and then to put this question to yourself—from what folly, 
from what crime to which such a siren had urged you, would you 
have shrunk at twenty years of age ?” 
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‘J have a heart, and I have loved, seiior,’ I replied, with 
emotion; ‘ but the smile of the loveliest woman in the world, had 
she the breast of Helen, the divine form of Phryne, the charm of 
Cleopatra, or the majestic bearing of the Greek, would have been 
powerless to arm me with a poniard to strike my fellow-man.’ 

‘You are right, doctor,’ said the Prosecutor, shaking me by the 
hand; ‘but it is not you who are in question. It will be my duty,’ 
he continued, ‘to interrogate the Greek, Valentine, and perhaps 
even Dota Evornia herself; and I have reckoned upon you to 
prepare her for that trying ordeal, and even for a possible confront- 
ation with them.’ 

‘Are you, then, going to arrest the Greek and Valentine ?’ 

‘That is already done. Doiia Evornia has just now sent to 
claim her husband’s body. Pray give orders, doctor, to have it 
taken home.’ 

I had to bow to the decision of the magistrate, a grave man, 
incapable of acting without sound reason. I had to force my way 
through the crowd in front of the hospital, who were discussing 
the murder of the previous day. At the door of the victim’s house 
another crowd was assembled; they were already talking of the 
arrest of Valentine and the Greek; and I found, to my great indig- 
nation, that I was the only person astonished at the suspicions 
which rested upon them, or who attempted to defend them. 

In Evornia’s salon I found a lay brother, yawning at the full 
stretch of his jaws while waiting for the monk whom he had 
escorted thither. Presently the good father came out of the 
young widow’s room, his brow hidden under his cowl, and his hands 
joined. oa hag Praying. On perceiving me he terminated his 
prayer Wi e sign of the cross. 

‘What a dreadful event, doctor!’ said he, lifting up his hands. 

‘ How is your penitent ?’ I asked. 

a He looked at me, shook back his cowl, and put on his broad- 
rimmed hat. 

‘A strong mind, that,’ he answered, still steadily looking at 
me; and then, followed by the brother, he went his way, bestowing 
his benediction on the crowd, who knelt to receive it. 

When I was taken to the same room in which I had seen Doiia 
Evornia on the preceding evening, I found the shutters closed, so 
that no light came from without, and the vast apartment was in 

darkness, except for the glimmer of a night-lamp. Evornia, who 
rT sitting by the side of her baby’s cradle, was clothed in black. 
_ been told by the waiting-woman that she refused to eat; and 
ne I took her hands in mine they were icy cold. With the 
a “aap of my age, my profession, and my old friendship, I 
Poke to her of her duties and of her infant son. I opened one 
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shutter, telling her it was wrong for her to sit thus in darkness ang 
solitude. The light streamed in a golden flood into the room. 
Evornia, surprised and dazzled, put her hand up to her eyes, and 
knelt down before the image of the Virgin, with the lamp burning 
at its foot. 

I kept silence for a while, as I gazed at her bowed and writh- 
ing form; I suffered in the contemplation of the agony of that 
heart. It atleast was beating strongly; for it there was no silence, 
no stillness. Presently the young widow arose from her knees, 
gazed for a few moments upon her sleeping child, and once more 
resumed her seat in the armchair. Her expression was the same 
as on the previous evening—stern, restless, and fierce. Without 
telling her of the direction in which the suspicions of the Prose- 
cutor pointed, I prepared her for the possibility of his visit. Evornia 
trembled slightly, rose, walked to the window, paused, and then, with 
an abrupt movement, bent towards the spot on which her husband 
had fallen. I took her back to her chair; she let me do so quite 
submissively ; but I could not induce her to speak except in mono- 
syllables. Evornia kept down by a strong effort of her will cries, 
sobs, and tears; in fact, every demonstration natural to her sex; 
but I augured nothing good from this external calm. 

At about five o’clock in the evening I was hastening home, 
after my daily round of visits. The director of the post-office had 
just handed me a tiny box which had been sent to me from the 
Mirador ‘ hacienda,’ by the Huatusco mail. For a long time past 
some of the ‘ rancheros,’ in enumerating to me, according to Mexi- 
can usage, the remedies which they had been accustomed to use 
since their childhood, had constantly referred to ‘ animated seeds,’ 
of which a decoction, drunk while fasting, is a specific for liver-com- 
plaint. A hundred times over I had been promised a sight of this 
phenomenon, which, however, I regarded as fabulous. Quite lately 
the major-domo of the Mirador ‘ hacienda,’ having again positively 
affirmed the existence of the ‘ animated seeds,’ I had amicably de- 
fied him to prove his assertion. Judge, then, of my feelings when 
the little box which I now held in my hand reached me. 

I did not believe in the rotatory motion of a vegetable tissue ; 
nevertheless, denial is so easy a process, that I always make it a 
rule to consider everything twice before I pronounce a final judg- 
ment. ‘Truth,’ says Pascal, ‘roams unknown among men. 
For my-part, it is my only pride to seek it, to endeavour to recog- 
nise it. Man, either from idleness or from ignorance, always 
begins by denying ; and yet what a supreme delight is the dis- 
covery of a truth, however small it may be! That at least 1s 2 
service rendered to humanity. 
With feverish eagerness I prepared my eyeglasses, my micro 
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scope, and my little forceps. I laid a large sheet of white paper 
on my table, and I closed the windows and doors lest a breath of 
air might stir the ‘ animated seeds, and so lead me to believe in 
their motion. What if I were to deceive myself, to be the dupe 
of my senses, to mislead the Academy of Sciences and the public ? 
The mere idea of such a thing made me shudder, and urged me to 
redouble my precautions. ; 

At length I opened the precious box, and saw, lying perfectly 
still upon a layer of cotton-wool, six brown triangular seeds, which 
precisely resembled in form the polygonum phagopyrun, vulgarly 
called ‘ sarrasin,’ or black wheat, but twice the size. I placed the 
three seeds in a line, at equal distances each from the other, cov- 
ered my mouth with my handkerchief, and waited with anxiety which 
it would be unworthy of me to deny. 

Ten minutes passed, nothing stirred; but I reflected that the 
fisherman, though an hour elapse without his getting a bite, is not 
justified in coming to the conclusion that there are no fish in the 
river. After a long interval of patience, I was just growing drowsy, 
when I thought I observed a slight quiver in one of the grains. 
Presently it rocked slightly, and I felt myself turning pale. Five 
minutes later my three grains were rolling about as if they were 
drunk, tumbling up against, rolling away from, and passing, each 
other. O Nature! O Science! O wonders of God! Like Newton, 
my master, I bared my head to salute the Creator. 

Some one knocked at my door. I was very little inclined to 
get up and open it, or even to answer; but at length I called out, 
‘Come in !’ 

The alcaide of the prison appeared. He had come to sum- 
mon me, in the name of the Judge of Criminal Affairs, to visit 
the Greek, who was complaining of illness; so that he might 
know whether the young woman could, without danger to her 
health, be confronted with the corpse of Don Félipé on that same 
evening, 

I really could not conceal the annoyance which this message 
from the judge caused me. I grumbled against the whole tribe of 
assassins and all the fools who allow themselves to be assassinated. 
Here was a most curious experiment, the examination of a fact 
which might revolutionise science, a discovery equal to the grand- 
est which had been made in these modern times, and it was to be 
postponed, perhaps lost, on account of a woman who had nothing 
on earth the matter with her. 

‘but it perceive that I am disturbing you, doctor,’ said the alcaide ; 
ut it is not my fault. I am not rich enough to be my own 
master, so I have to obey.’ 


These wise and melancholy words restored me to myself. After 
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all, it was I who was in the wrong; the present was no time for 
scientific experiments. I wrung the hand of the alcaide, to thank 
him for the lesson which he had just given me; and while the good 
gaoler, much surprised at my action, was twisting his hat about, 
and saying over and over again that I was very kind, and that his 
wife and children were quite well, I had put my instruments ip 
order and replaced the precious seeds upon their bed of cottop- 
wool. 

When I entered the great courtyard of the prison, the prisoners 
were taking the air. They immediately surrounded me, complain- 
ing of a thousand imaginary maladies, and all, without exception, 
demanding to be sent to the infirmary, whence it is so easy to con- 
trive an escape. A gaoler laid about him, right and left, with a 
stick, to clear a passage for me. This made me indignant. 

‘Thieves! Assassins!’ repeated the gaoler. 

‘Yes; but men—sick men!’ I remonstrated. 

‘Sick men, who would rip up your stomach with their knives, 
if it suited their purpose, as readily as you would lance a gumboil, 
doctor.’ 

I did not doubt the fact; nevertheless, I do not know any 
sight which makes my heart beat so fast as that of a man being 
beaten; and I shall never, so long as I live, cease to demand the 
abolition of the stick in the Mextcan army and prisons. 

The Greek had been placed in a large room with whitewashed 
walls, usually occupied by prisoners who were condemned to death, 
a circumstance of which she was happily ignorant. She was lying 
on a straw bed, and she sat up on hearing the key grind in the enor- 
mous lock. Her large black eyes looked out at me from a deathly- 
pale face, and she rose and came towards me, sobbing. The gaoler 
discreetly remained outside the door. 

‘What do they want with me? What have I done?’ asked the 
young woman imploringly. 

Although I know that women, like children, have tears at com- 
mand, I have never been able to see one of these creatures weep 
without being profoundly troubled by the spectacle. I tried to con- 
sole the Greek, who was feverish and languid. Her head drooped 
upon her breast, and her magnificent arms hung listlessly by her side. 
Her features, marvellously fine, pure, and regular, wore an expres- 
sion of fear and also of resigned grief. What would the admirers 
of this woman, whose ordinary bearing was so majestic, her head s0 
proudly upheld, her look so imperious, have said if they could have 
seen her state of prostration? It was strange that the fragile, 
timid, fair Evornia seemed to have assumed the bearing of the dark, 
haughty courtesan, while the latter had the attitude and expressl0o2 
I would have looked for in Evornia. 
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‘He is dead, is he not?’ asked the Greek, repeating, by a 
singular coincidence, the very words of the young widow. 

‘Are you the only one who does not know that ?” 

‘No, doctor; but, in spite of myself, I doubted. I loved him.’ 

She said these words in a half-whisper, blushed, hid her face in 
her hands, and began to weep silently. 

‘You know that Valentine is accused ?’ 

‘And myself also, no doubt.’ 

She made this reply with a fine gesture of disdain. 

‘Did you not once threaten Don Feélipé ?’ 

‘He forsook me, after having promised to marry me, doctor, 
and I was mad with grief. I kill him! I!—above all, to-day !’ 

‘Had he then become your lover once more ?’ 

The Greek raised her head ; her eyes met mine full and frankly. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, with pride. 

The devil take the women, thought I. It would kill my poor 
Evornia if she suspected that. I wanted to get away, but the 
Greek wished to detain me. I could not, without a breach of duty, 
reveal to her the cruel confrontation which was considered necessary 
to the ends of justice, and I left her in tears, to go to Valentine’s 
temporary prison. I found him furiously angry, striding about his 
room, and denouncing the judge. He had just undergone an inter- 
rogatory. 

‘This is an error which shall cost them dear, doctor,’ said he. 
‘I will never forgive the judge for having suspected me. I swear 
to you, upon my salvation, so soon as I am free I will set fire to 
their tribunal, with my own hand, by myself, in full daylight, in the 
face of their alguazils and their gaolers! I will pull down the prison, 
doctor, just as sure as your name is Bernagius, and mine is Valen- 
tine! They shall shut up no more honest people here! As for the 
Judge of Criminal Affairs, he shall answer for every one of the stupid 
and insulting questions he has put to me.’ 

There was no reasoning with the prisoner, a hot-headed good 
fellow who believed what he said, but would forget it a quarter of an 
hour after he was let out. 

. He begged me to take news of him to his father, and to order 
his supper. I left the prison morally convinced of the innocence of 
the two accused persons. At the door I met the judge, who wanted 
—— me home to dinner with him. When I told him that the 
everish state into which the Greek had been thrown by alarm, sur- 
a _ grief, need not interfere with the contemplated confront- 
a e rubbed his hands. He was anxious to get done with this 
alr, and, besides, it was time to proceed to the burial of Félipé. 
uring dinner we talked of nothing but the murder. I imparted 


my ni pitas to the judge, who allowed me to speak without 
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interruption, only smiling and shaking his head when I assured him 
that justice was on the wrong tack, and that the Greek and Valen. 
tine ought to be set at liberty. 

When I had concluded, the judge confided to me his own opinion, 
and informed me of the result of the inquiries which had been made 
by his agents. The Greek, it appeared, was a native, not of Guad- 
alajara, but of Tampico. She had been married at fourteen, separ. 
ated soon afterwards from her husband, and had given much 
scandal at Vera Cruz, Puebla, and Tlacotalpam. She belonged 
to an excellent family; her supposed mother was in reality her 
nurse. She had become a widow at eight-and-twenty, at which 
period Don Felipé was her lover; and the whole town knew what 
threats of vengeance she uttered against him when he married 
Evornia. About five months since, Don Felipé had once more 
fallen into the net of the dangerous siren. ‘To this fact all those 
who frequented the house of the Greek bore witness. 

‘Now, doctor,’ continued the judge, drawing his chair close to 
mine, while I lighted a cigar at the brasero, ‘the Greek acknow- 
ledges that Don Félipé left her house last night at eleven o'clock, 
after having passed the evening there, in company with Valentine, 
who withdrew shortly before. It was at midnight that Don Félipé 
was stabbed, for about that hour the watchman of the quarter had 
stood for some minutes close to the spot on which the body was 
found. At half-past twelve, Valentine, who declares that he had 
been walking about the streets until that moment, was talking 
quietly to the Greek, who was seated at her window. They were 
seen thus engaged by a watchman; and, besides, neither of them 
denies it.’ 

‘But can they not explain this coincidence ?’ 

‘ Criminals explain everything, doctor, with more or less skill. 
Valentine, being jealous of Don Félipé and the Greek, went out, 
according to his own story, to spy upon them. He wandered about 
at hazard, and even acknowledges that he met his rival; then it 
was that he mechanically retraced his steps towards the house of 
the Greek, found her sitting by the window, and, in her society, 
forgot all about the hour.’ 

‘I do not see anything improbable in all that.’ 

‘You read in men’s bodies, doctor—that is your profession ; 
mine is to read in their consciences. Here is another fact: your 
teport, which I have carefully read, states that the wound must 
have been inflicted by one of the knives which the tobacco-porters 
use.’ 

‘Yes, and also that the knife in question was a new one.’ 

‘The day before yesterday, ai six o’clock in the evening, the 
pedlar who lays out his wares on the parapet of the middle bridge 
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gold one of those knives to a man whom he is certain of being 
able to recognise ; and I am preparing a scene for you, after the 
fashion of my profession.’ 

Here the judge left me alone for a short time. My ideas were, 
I must confess, thrown into confusion. I still believed the Greek 
to be innocent; but I began to suspect Valentine, and it made me 
very sad to think what a blow was about to fall on the family of that 

appy young man. 
waa soci of poor Evornia, and decided within myself that 
the judge would not be in any way bound to reveal the whole truth 
to the poor young widow. ‘There could be no need for embittering 
her memory of the husband whom she loved so fondly, whom 
she mourned so bitterly, of the father of her child. I regretted 
that the corpse had been brought back to her house, but the law 
so willed it; and my respect for the law—respect without which 
justice, public order, and government are impossible—has always 
distinguished me from my compatriots, who delight in nothing so 
much as the evasion or the infraction of law. 

The judge did not wish to attract attention, so that we did 
not go to the prison until nearly nine o’clock. The Greek, who re- 
peatedly and urgently demanded what it was they wanted with her, 
was conducted through the side-streets, followed closely by Valen- 
tine, hoarse with shouting and protesting. I went on in front, to 
prepare Evornia not to be alarmed at the coming and going which 
she should presently hear in her husband’s room, but feeling 
very much at a loss how to assign reasons which should conceal the 
truth. 

The night was dark, and consequently the streets were empty, 
for there are few towns in the world in which people go to bed 
80 early as at Orizava. Here and there a few women sitting 
at their windows were discussing the events of the day. I had to 
pass close by my own house, and it was not without sadness and 
yearning that I thought of the ‘animated seeds.’ On other evenings 
I could almost always count on quiet, and it was my habit to be 
installed at this hour at my writing-table. And now, here I was 
Tunning about the streets, while the seeds were jumping in their 
box, exhausting their contractile force, and it might be months be- 
fore I should be able to procure fresh specimens. 

I'stopped. A painful idea had darted intomy mind. Whatif, 
profiting by the hours which I should be forced to lose, any curious 
*T ignorant person, any one in fact, were led, by one of those acci- 
dents which reduce our calculations to nought, to discover the sin- 
gular Properties of the ‘ animated seeds,’ and to send a sample of 
a to Paris, to London, or even to Mexico! What if I were to 

°prived of the honour of proclaiming the great discovery! Did 
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not the soil which I trod, that land which had been discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, the Genoese, bear the name of Americanys 
Vespuccio the Florentine? I had just resolved to turn into my own 
house when I stumbled into a hole, and the shock restored my 
moral equilibrium. I went on my way with a resolute step, intent 
only on Evornia’s grief, and endeavouring with all my might to 
think of some means, besides that of time, by which it might be 
possible to console her. 


III. 


Evornis had succeeded in banishing the matrons of the town 
from her widowed chamber, but she had not been able to hinder 
them from laying out the corpse of her husband after the fashion 
of the country. Don Félipé lay on a bed strewn with flowers, 
a rosary was twisted about his fingers, and his face was turned to 
the window. At his head lay a wreath of pansies, and six huge 
wax-tapers were burning by the bedside. A blind old man knelt 
on the floor reciting in a low monotonous tone the appointed prayers. 
At midnight, unless any ecclesiastical intervention should occur, 
the young man’s body would be noiselessly removed to the parish- 
church, for interment under the flags of a chapel founded by one 
of his ancestors. 

On entering Evornia’s room I found her alone, kneeling near 
her bed, her face covered with her hands. At the sound of the 
closing door she turned, and cast an angry glance at me. The 
child, who lay on a pillow at her feet, was wailing piteously. 

‘You must be reasonable, Evornig,’ I said; ‘ you must listen 
to me and obey me.’ I helped her to rise as I spoke. ‘ You are 
a mother; you seem to forget that.’ 

‘I have no milk,’ said she, laying her two hands on her breast. 
Then she began to walk round the room, and approached the win- 
dow. She seemed to want to look out; but I prevented her, fear- 
ing lest she should see the judge pass by with the accused persons 
and their escort. 

‘Come, come, my child, you must take courage! They will 
be coming presently to pay the last duties to Don Félipé: promise 
me that you will be calm.’ 

‘Have I cried, have I wept, since yesterday ? I know nothing, 
I see nothing, I hear nothing, doctor. Let them take him away 
quickly !’ 

‘The ceremony cannot take place in silence. The alcaide and 
the judge have to bring hither a man who is supposed to be the 
murderer.’ 

‘A man!’ cried Evornia; ‘aman! Who is he?’ she asked 
anxiously. 
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‘Valentine Solar.’ 
‘One of the lovers of that creature whom you call the Greek ?’ 


Evornia uttered these words in so strange a tone, with such 
a strong expression of anger and disdain, that I looked at her in 
surprise. ; ; 

‘You persist in regarding me as a child of six, my dear old 
friend,’ said she. ‘Do you suppose I am the only person who did 
not know that Félipé had been the lover of that woman—that he 
was her lover yesterday ?’ 

Evornia knew the truth! At length I had discovered the mean- 
ing of her fierce intractable humour, and the thoughts that tortured 
her. The cruel fangs of anger and jealousy were tearing the sim- 
ple, loving, true heart, struggling against the grief of an irreparable 
loss, and thinking to vanquish it. But the hour of reaction could 
not be far off, and I dreaded the terrible crisis which would let 
loose those imprisoned sobs and tears. 

I forced the young widow to sit down, and lifting the infant 
from the floor I placed him in her arms. Then I kneeled at the 
feet of the poor creature, full of profoundest pity for the unmerited 
orief that was breaking the heart of her whom I had known from 
her babyhood, whom I regarded as my own daughter. I was 
troubled, I knew not what to say. Talking to women is not in 
my line. But my eyes were full of tears, and I murmured terms of 
childish endearment, sweet, tender, and caressing. I would have 
liked to have taken Evornia in my arms as I used to do when she 
was a little child, and to have hushed her to sleep with a French 
cradle-song in which she delighted. 

She began to listen to me. By degrees her features lost their 
terrible rigidity. She seized my hand, kissed it, and embraced her 
baby-son. Her breast heaved; tears sparkled on her eyelashes ; 
& moment more and she would have wept, and so been saved 
from fever and madness, when, starting up suddenly, she cried 
distractedly, 

‘Leave me! You kill me, you drive me to despair !’ 

‘Cry, my child, ery!’ I urged her most earnestly. 

At this moment the waiting-woman entered, and, unseen by 
Evornia, made signs to me that the judge required my presence. 

I had to obey. I embraced Evornia, telling her that I would 
return Immediately, and again begging that she would not take 
— of any noises she might hear. I severely censured the con- 
pe ? those who had sown the first seeds of jealousy in her heart, 
- entreated her to believe that her husband, though guilty of folly, | 

not for a single moment ceased to love her. She listened to 


all T had to say, shook her head, and allowed me to leave her with- 
out uttering one word. 
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I tried to shake off my fears. On the previous evening I had 
believed I should have only an ordinary sorrow to console, and [| 
had formed a plan for inducing Evornia to go to Puebla or Cor. 
dova after the nine days of seclusion exacted by Mexican custom. 
Change of place is a remedy for pain of mind; and maternal love, 
that flame with which the hearts of mothers are consumed, would 
by degrees soothe the anguish of the young widow. Thus had 
I reasoned ; but now, how was I to act? What sentiment was I 
to invoke ? I could only appeal to the virtues of the Christian, to 
resignation or to oblivion, and each was alike impossible. 

I kept my discovery to myself, and obeying the instructions of 
the judge, who begged me not to let my mind wander, I posted 
myself close to the blind man, in front of the entrance by which the 
Greek was to be brought in. The judge expected tears, cries, and 
a fainting-fit, and I had taken my precautions accordingly. More 
than twenty tapers were burning around the dead man; so that the 
room, vast as were its dimensions, was sufficiently lighted through- 
out. Ona signal from the judge Valentine was brought in. At the 
threshold the young man stopped; he was dazzled by the light. 
He took off his hat, made the sign of the cross on his breast, and 
then with a firm step he approached the corpse and sprinkled the 
holy water with an unfaltering hand. 

‘ Valentine Solar,” said the judge, addressing him, ‘ do you know 
this man ?’ . 

Valentine smiled disdainfully, and gave his shoulders a most 
irreverent shrug. 

‘He takes it coolly,’ whispered the judge to me. 

‘He is innocent,’ I replied. 

‘Wait a bit, doctor; you are in too great a hurry to pronounce 
judgment.’ 

The blind man, having resumed his prayers, was bidden to keep 
silence, and Valentine was sternly reminded of the respect due to 
justice. My mind was wandering in spite of myself in the direc 
tion of the ‘ animated seeds’ reposing in the bottom of their box 
when it was recalled by hearing the judge give an order that Her- 
menégilda Ybaiiés (the Greek) should be brought in. She too, 
like Valentine, was confused for a moment. She recoiled, and 
uttered a faint cry at the sight of the corpse; but immediately 
recovering herself, she knelt down, sobbing, at the feet of Don 
Feélipé. 

‘Stand up,’ said the judge, ina tone of command, ‘and tell us 
whether you recognize the body before you.’ 

‘It is that of Don Félipé Acéval, upon whose soul may God 
have mercy!’ said the Greek. 

‘You know how he met his death ?’ 
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‘T know,’ she answered, ‘ that I would gladly give my own life 
to restore his.’ 

‘What have you to reveal to us ?’ 

‘Alas, nothing !’ 

‘Whom do you suspect ?’ 

‘No one.’ 

She drew near to Valentine, who was looking at her compas- 
sionately, and supported herself upon his arm. 

The confrontation seemed to have come to an end, and I was 
about to return to Evornia, when an alguazil brought in a man who, 
after a momentary start of terror, saluted the corpse, the blind man, 
and the gaoler. This man proved to be a pedlar, a stranger in 
the city, who for a week past had been in the habit of laying out 
the contents of his pack on the parapet of the middle bridge. The 
judge led him up to a crucifix. 

‘Swear to tell the truth,’ said he, ‘on the image of God, who 
died for you.’ . 

The pedlar placed his hat—it was ornamented with a silver cord 
and tassels—on the floor, and solemnly took the oath demanded 
of him. 

‘Now,’ continued the judge, ‘look around you, and, listening 
to the voice of your own conscience only, tell us whether you 
recognise the man to whom you sold a knife with a two-edged blade 
yesterday.’ 

‘I recognise him,’ said the pedlar. 

I looked at Valentine ; he did not move. The large black eyes 
of the Greek rested uneasily upon the young man, and her hand 
dropped from his arm. 

‘Point out the man whom you recognise,’ said the judge, after 
he had made a sign to his clerk. 

‘There he is,’ said the pedlar, and he stretched out his arm 
towards the corpse. 

A moment’s silence ensued. This unexpected revelation upset 
all our ideas, put every suspicion to rout, and brought the motive 
of the crime again into dispute. The pedlar, twice questioned, con- 
irmed his first assertion, and described the purse from which Don 
Félipé had taken the money to pay for the knife, and which was 
in fact the purse ordinarily carried by the deceased. The judge, 
: —_ What course to pursue, had just ordered Valentine and 
one a — he could not make up his mind to release) to be 

seas When a stir was heard at the door, where the guards and 
curious bystanders were collected. The crowd made way, 
and Evornia appeared. 
me about to rush towards her, but the judge caught hold of 
"gnly, and restrained me. The young widow, on perceiving the 
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corpse of her husband, supported herself against the wall, her eyes 
fixed on the face of the dead, and we could hear her nails scrape 
against the stone. Her lips twitched; she seemed to be uncon- 
scious of all but the body; nervous spasms contracted her chest ; 
she ceased to breathe for a minute, and then the air rushed with 
a whistle into her exhausted lungs. The blind man, imagining from 
the silence that he was alone, resumed his monotonous prayers, and at 
the sound of his voice Evornia turned her head. She perceived the 
Greek ; made a step in advance; the red blood rushed hotly into 
her pale cheeks, and she stretched her hand out towards her rival. 

At the sight of Evornia, the Greek had retreated to the recegs 
of the window, and there, one knee on the ground, she gazed in 
horror, with clasped hands, on the contracted features of the young 
widow. <A painful, vivid, indelible impression of this scene has 
ever since remained with me. The two beautiful creatures, of types 
so distinct, formed a strange contrast. The Greek, whose splendid 
arms could have crushed Evornia with ease, knelt there, humble, 
bowed down, abased. Her black hair fell in wild disorder on her 
dusky olive cheeks ; her head, supported against the wall, was slightly 
bent forward ; her red lips, half open, showed her white teeth, which 
chattered now and then; while her great eyes, soft and timid, were 
drowned in tears, and seemed to implore pardon. Evornia, on the 
other hand, shaking her long golden locks, dry-eyed, her little hand 
outstretched, seemed like a lioness, fascinating, paralysing her prey, 
as she moved towards her, cold, resolute, and terrible. 

‘Ah,’ said she, in a harsh voice, ‘you did well to come; I 
expected you!’ 

Once more I would have interposed; this time it was Evornia 
who repelled me without even looking at me. 

‘Try, then,’ she continued, ‘to warm your lover; try to give 
him back the life you have taken from him.’ 

Evornia made one more step forward; and the Greek, at last 
breaking the spell which had seemed to hold her, rose and ran to 
the judge. 

‘ By the soul of your mother, sefior,’ she cried, pointing to Dota 
Evornia, ‘there is the assassin of Don Félipé! Look at her eyes! 

At this accusation Evornia hastily raised her hands to her 
brow, and her wandering glance once more fell upon the livid face 
of her husband. 

‘Pardon! Mercy!’ she cried. 

And then she dropped into my arms and those of Valentine, to 
whom I, foreseeing the issue of this sad scene, had made a sign to 
be ready. 

We carried the young widow to her room; and while hurriedly 
arranging the bed so that we might lay her down, we found 
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ander the coverlet a knife which the pedlar declared to be that which 
he had sold to Don Félipé. What was the meaning of this ? : I 
remonstrated with the judge, who talked of an arrest, a proces- 
verbal, and an examination. In spite of her tears and supplications, 
he ordered the Greek to be taken to a convent, after which he 
announced to Valentine that he was free. The young man imme- 
diately offered me his services, and I accepted them. The neigh- 
bours, who but yesterday had been so kind and ready to help, now 
fled from the accursed house; and Valentine had to superintend 
the funeral of the man who had been his rival, and of whose murder 
he had been suspected. 

The cries of Evornia’s infant were incessant; after having been 
fed for four days on fevered milk, the poor little creature was 
seized with convulsions. The waiting-maid had run away from 
the house; I was obliged to resort to an old Indian woman who was 
devoted to me, and got her to take charge of the child. Towards 
midnight an apparent calm reigned in the abode that had once 
been so joyous but was now so tragic. I sat by the bedside of my 
patient trying to get my ideas into some kind of order. The judge 
strode up and down in the corridor, watching for the young widow’s 
return to life and consciousness. The sound of his footsteps dis- 
turbed my nerves. 

Evornia had long since regained her senses, but she lay with her 
eyes closed, and she made no answer to my questions. At one 
o'clock she asked me to give her water to drink, complained of pain 
in her head, and entreated me to relieve her of it. The judge then 
approached us. Although I am naturally of a peaceful and placable 
disposition, and although I entertained a high respect for his person 
and office, I was strongly tempted to take him by the collar and pitch 
him into the courtyard. What did the man want? A victim, a crimi- 
nal—more blood in fact. And what end would be served by that ? 

Evornia, hearing him speak, opened her eyes. 

‘What do you want to know 2’ she asked. 

‘The name of the murderer, sefora.’ 

‘Well, then, what the Greek once said, I have done. And 
now let me alone.’ 

The judge drew nearer to her, and asked her another question. 

., + only am guilty,’ she answered, raising herself up on her 
pillow. ‘What more do you want ?” 


She looked sternly and without betraying any emotion at the 

sistrate, and then she turned to me. 

7 _ she murmured into my ear as she laid her fair slender arm 

shrink : neck, and pressed her face against mine, ‘you do not 

ages om me with horror; you lament for me, you love me, 
pile of all. How did it happen? I don’t know any- 
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thing about it. I learned that he was false to me, and I tried to 
despise him ; but I could not—lI loved him too much. I had made 
him buy a knife, and then I entreated him not to go out, to 
remain with me; but he would not. He went out, laughing at my 
tears; and in the evening this wicked father, this traitorous, per. 
jured, false husband, came home, singing. My head was on fire. 
I went to meet him, and he threw open his cloak to take me in hig 
arms. Why do you make me tell you? You know it all.’ 

She closed her eyes, and was silent. At length the judge with. 
drew. He had consented that Evornia should remain a prisoner in 
her own house, on my responsibility. What a night was that! | 
heard the sentinel, who had been placed on guard at the house-door, 
answer, hour after hour, to the challenge of the night watchman, 
and each time the sound forced my mind back to the awful reality 
from which it was endeavouring to escape. At four o’clock the 
infant died. At the same moment Evornia uttered a terrible cry, 
pronounced a few words which I could not understand, and then, in 
the dreadful delirium of brain-fever, she began to struggle with a 
bleeding spectre. 


IV. 


FiFTEEN days after the confrontation which had led to such 
unexpected results, Evornia was out of danger. It was in the 
morning, just as the sun appeared upon the horizon, that my poor 
patient turned upon me her large wondering eyes, once more full 
of intelligence. The window of her room was open, light rosy clouds 
floated over the azure of the sky, and Evornia lay looking at me in 
silence for a long time. My dress was in disorder, my face was 
gaunt, my beard was unshorn. She pronounced my name, and held 
out her hand. I tried to speak to her, but I could oniy stammer. 

A week later, the invalid was able to leave her bed. It then 
became absolutely necessary to inform her of the death of her child, 
and in this painful task her confessor aided me. Evornia’s grief 
was mute. 

‘What should he have done in this world ?’ she said, after some 
time, while large slow tears rolled down her cheeks ; then she added, 
‘I was no longer worthy to be a mother. What God does, He does 
well.’ 

I visited her morning and evening, and found her always sitting 
at the window of her room. Motionless and absorbed, she would 
sit for hours watching the clouds as they passed across the sky, 
following with her eyes the flight of the eagles, as they soared above 
the summits of the Cordilleras, wheeled round in great circles, and 
presently were lost in the height. r 
But what had become all this time of the ‘ animated seeds’? 
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Alas, they reposed in their box, which I had never had either leisure 
or inclination to open! One morning—I had just seen Evornia eat 
with some appetite—I came back to my house with a mind com- 
paratively free and at rest. I dusted my writing-table, on which even 
my housekeeper herself was never permitted to lay a hand. I felt 
myself in the vein for study, and that evening I proposed to resume 
my labours. 

On my return from my afternoon rounds, just as I was feeling 
mvself free for a while, a letter was brought to me from the judge, 
who begged that I would go to him immediately. For the last 
three weeks I had forgotten men, their passions, their vengeances, 
and their tribunals. Evornia was saved—my heart beat with pride 
whenever that thought recurred to me. I smiled at the judge when 
he congratulated me upon the cure—which he described as miracu- 
lous—but I turned pale the next moment when he thanked me, in 
the name of society, for having preserved a criminal, for justice, for 
punishment. 

Anger, surprise, amazement, indignation—the most violent and 
the most opposite sentiments—invaded my mind at this declaration. 
I merely bowed, however. I had a hundred replies ready to make, 
but I was not master of myself. I hurried home, and threw myself, 
quite overwhelmed with grief, into the chair which stood before the 
table I had prepared in the morning with so light a heart. What, 
for fifteen days and nights I had watched and tended Evornia, track- 
ing the windings of her delirium, fighting a hand-to-hand battle with 
death, routing and vanquishing that fell enemy, and all this in order 
that a man should come and tell me, in the name of justice and of 
society, that the existence won by science belonged to him! . 

Evornia, the Evornia of the fatal night of jealous passion— of 
the crime, if I must use the word—had died of the blow that she 
had struck, that blow which had killed her infant also. She whom 
Thad seen only a few hours previously, pale, languid, repentant, 


vanquished, was my conquest, and my possession. She belonged — 


tome! It was I who had restored pulsation to her heart, thought 
to her brain, and motion to her body. Evornia was my work, my 
creation, my daughter! And the judge, coolly, with an almost ami- 
able air, thanked me for having preserved a victim for him—food 
for his scaffold ! 

From nine o’clock in the evening until five in the morning I 
walked up and down in my study, forming the most extravagant pro- 
oe after another. I even dreamed of taking Evornia to my 
lag My door was cased in iron, my windows were as 
oa “ arred as any in the city. I could stand a siege. The 

pie n general do not like the police; they would take my part, 

Any attempt was made to force my dwelling. 
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Then the idea of returning to Europe occurred to me. In fact 
nothing would be more easy than to carry Evornia off. If I could but 
get the young widow on board a foreign ship, were it even a trading 
vessel, Mexican justice would shut its eyes, and society would follow 
its example. 

To such violent and impracticable expedients there gradually sue. 
ceeded sensible suggestions, the result of reflection. I was wel] 
acquainted with Comenfort, the President of the Republic, a hy. 
mane and upright man, who had pardoned all his enemies on his 
accession to power. He knew all about my professional and scien. 
tific labours, and to my supplications and arguments he would grant 
the pardon of Evornia. I would get my petition supported by the 
Ministers of France, England, and Spain, and by the Minister of 
Guatemala, the father of the diplomatic corps here, an old man of 
eighty-five. ©The Archbishop of Mexico, to whom I had dedi. 
cated my treatise on the saccharine principle of raphanus satiris 
niger, would, if necessary, present my petition in person. His house 
was a place of sanctuary ; in the last extremity I would take Evornia 
thither. 

I went to the judge’s house, and without revealing any of my 
plans, but pleading the still precarious state of my patient’s health, 
I begged that she might remain a prisoner in her own house until 
the end of the month. The judge, who persisted in regarding her 
as a mere ordinary criminal, made great difficulties about acceding 
to my request; but in the end he yielded. 

That evening Evornia seemed more than usually sad. Whether 
her instinct suggested it, or whether she had been apprised of 
the intention of the judge, through the indiscretion of the sen- 
tinal who was placed at her door, I do not know; but she began 
to talk to me about her trial. I endeavoured to turn the conversation. 

‘No,’ said she resolutely; ‘this must be spoken of sooner or 
later, and it is better to talk of it to-day.’ 

With surprising calmness she discussed her future fate. 

‘They will let me live,’ she said, in conclusion ; ‘and I would 
much rather die.’ 

I protested against this. I did not wish to inspire her with 
any false hope, and therefore I refrained from telling her what I had 
resolved to do, and merely said that I proposed very shortly to 
proceed to Mexico. She seemed uneasy, and begged me to post- 
pone my journey; but as I was going in her interests, and there 
was not an hour, nor indeed a minute, to be lost, I had the strength 
to resist her. 

After this she remained lost in thought. 

‘Now you are vexed,’ said I. ‘If I do not yield to your ™ 
quest, it is because grave interests are concerned.’ 
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‘Let us say no more. You go on Tuesday ?’ 

‘At midnight. My place is taken.’ 

‘Come and dine with me to-morrow.’ 

‘Would you not prefer that I should dine with you on the day 
of my departure ? 

‘On Tuesday ? No; that is an unlucky day, and I am super- 
stitious. Come to-morrow, I beg of you.’ 

The Mexicans hold Tuesday in the discredit which the French 
attach to Friday. I kissed Evornia’s two little hands in acqui- 
escence. 1 was relieved to see her so calm, and happy to think 
that she would soon be free to take refuge in a convent, according 
to her secret desire. 

I could not, without being culpable in my own eyes, start for 
Mexico until I had thoroughly studied the ‘ animated seeds.’ I was 
so convinced that my journey would have the desired result, that I 
at once set to work. With what emotion did I open the box that 
contained the precious grains; with what joy did I lay them out 
upon the sheet of paper prepared to receive them! As if in re- 
sponse to my impatience, two of the seeds began to move almost 
instantaneously. They turned, twisted, tumbled about in most 
fantastic fashion. The phenomenon was not the result of a singly- 
directed force ; I knew not what to think. 

I cut open a seed, one of those which remained motionless. It 
contained a gray substance, which, when examined by the micro- 
scope, proved to be composed of irregular and transparent grains. 
I covered a whole page of my note-book, proposing to place these 
brief observations in the hands of the Secretary to the Academy im- 
mediately on my arrival in Mexico, a precaution which would secure 
ly copyright in my researches, if necessary. But it was essential 

that I should discover the ‘ why and wherefore’ of the phenomenon ; 
ind Twas about to proceed to the dissection of one of the grains 
which continued to move under my eyes, when I changed my mind. 
In less than three days I should be in Mexico; would it not be 
better that I should make my experiments in the presence of the 
Academy ? Full of this idea I carefully packed up the seeds whose 
‘ingular properties were soon to occupy the attention of the whole 
Scientific world. 
Imagination, that sleepless lunatic, made me believe that night 
my journey was accomplished. I beheld myself returning to 
_ the bearer of a document covered with seals and flourishes, 
y virtue of which a full and free pardon was granted to Doiia Evor- 


hia Acé : i 
, ceval, as @ recompense to Dr. Bernagius for his learned essay 
pon the ‘ animated seeds.’ 
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226 EXTRACTS FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS 


V. 


Monpay evening came. The weather was dull, heavy, ang 
oppressive. Great black clouds, driven by the north-east wind, hag 
been gathering all the morning below the summits of the Cordillerg 
and, being too heavy to rise higher, had massed themselves together 
in the beautiful valley of the Pearl. The air was full of the electric 
fluid, and all nervous persons, especially women, felt its influence, 
My female patients kept me attending on them all day long; they 
complained of giddiness, irritability, sudden terror, and a disposi. 
tion to cry. All these were disorders of the organism that would 
be dispelled by the formidable storm with which we were threatened, 

From time to time a flash of lightning filled my study with 
a white dazzling light. I expected a clap of thunder, and was 
listening, so as to trace the direction of the sound; but the light. 
ning-flashes succeeded each other in silence, and now they were 
tinted red. Two beautiful xylophage, which I had found on the 
previous evening, and placed on my table, were fighting furiously, 
The luminous specks that adorn the corslet of this insect, and for 
which the Mexican ladies prize it highly as an ornament, shone with 
extraordinary brilliancy. Did there exist a relation between elec- 
tricity and the phosphorescent organs of my two coleoptere? Ihad 
just asked myself this question, and was about to attempt an ex- 
periment, when I remembered that Evornia was waiting for me. 

I found her nervous and excited. She welcomed me with 
the pretty, graceful Mexican embrace which surprised me s0 
much when I first received it. We sat down to table; the old 
Indian woman whom I had placed in Evornia’s service waited upon 
us. With what touching and affectionate care Evornia attended to 
me during that repast! It was as though she desired to repay me 
once for all for the pains I had taken with her; it was as though 
she divined the effort which I was about to attempt in her favour, 
and meant to reward me for it in advance. 

After dinner she took me back into her room, placed me in a great 
armchair, laid her head upon my knees—all her former beauty was 
restored—and began to talk to me of the past. What a memory! 
What a number of circumstances which I had entirely forgotten did 
she recall to me! It seems that I had bought her first doll for 
her, and so long as the said doll lived she had been called Ruts 
Bernagius. 

She talked of my explorations, from which expeditions I always 
brought some wild-flowers home to my little friend. She knew tne 
names, the order, the family, the tribe, of all those flowers. She 

talked of my books, and of her poor people whom she made - 
visit. When any one wanted to get anything from me, she was 
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always applied to. I would refuse, and she would make me obey 
her unknown to myself. One fine day I gave her name to a tou- 
can, and she was very angry ; she thought the bird, with its large 
beak, very ugly. I rebaptised the toucan, and dedicated to my 
little friend a splendid colibri instead, with plumage of gold, emerald, 
ruby, and purple—the Evornia mirabil is. 

Although Evornia had not heard it since she was a child, she 
remembered the tune which I used to sing to her to lull her to 
sleep. I had probably been put to sleep myself with the same air, 
for | did not remember where I had heard or learned it. I was 
deeply moved on hearing it sung by Evornia, whose strange sweet 
accent lent it a singular charm. She remarked my emotion, and 
left off singing. Then we kept silence for a while. 

At ten I rose to go away, but she detained me some time longer. 
She did not speak, but seemed to be resting profoundly, her head 
lying upon my knees. Occasionally she heaved a sigh, and a febrile 
shudder passed over her. I thought she was sleeping, and bent 
down to see. 

‘Do not stir,’ said she; ‘I am so comfortable, doctor, that I 
would like to stay like this always. How I love you, my friend, 
my one true friend! Have I said so to you often? Have you 
always known and felt it? When I was little I was perpetually 
with you, and they called me Madame Bernagius to tease me; 
but they only made me proud. If you had wished it, Doctor, I 
would have been your wife.’ 

I laughed when she said this, thinking of my looks and hers, 
of my age and hers. : 

‘Don’t laugh,’ she said, starting up suddenly and trembling ; 
‘it hurts me to hear you laugh.’ 

‘Because it is late, and your nerves are excited by the storm, 
and because you need rest—that is why it hurts you to hear me 
laugh, my child. Now you must be quiet. Adieu!’ 

‘Not adieu, my dear friend; aw revoir.” 

_ Thad hardly reached my own house when the long-delayed hur- 
neane broke over the town. For more than an hour, wind, rain, and 
thunder raged in unchecked violence. Never to my knowledge. had 
the elements fought such a battle in our peaceful valley. By degrees 
_— ceased, and the rain only continued to fall. I fell asleep 
rene of the petition which I should present to Comenfort, and 
© lresistible pleas I should put forward. 

the —_ o'clock, and I have just received an order to certify to 
ame Dona Evornia Acéval, who killed herself at midnight. 
“a. me strength to do this. She counted upon me when she 
ew revo” Tam choking. It is well for those who can weep. 
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MINXES. 


By Joun E.tior. 


THis most expressive word has been rising into importance lately. 
Formerly it was used by our grandmothers indiscriminately with 
wench and hussey. Now the minx has separated from her other 
two sisters, the Graces of contempt, and stands alone in proud 
superiority. The reason can be readily discovered. The word 
comes trippingly to the tongue. Even in pronouncing it, it sum- 
mons to the countenance a vicious and spiteful expression, which 
can be easily enhanced by a little practice before the looking-glass. 
It is telling too, as the young person to whom it is generally 
addressed does not understand what it means, and chafes under 
the unknown. When she has consulted her dictionary, she becomes 
very sore indeed. But the minx is now an institution of society, 
and must enter hereafter into any work which pretends to describe 
the manners of our century. If she has not actually been born in 
the garret, she has been bred not very far away from the kitchen. 
For if she has a pretty face, which she mostly has, else she would 
cease to be, she has the heart of a housemaid and the soul of a 
scullion. If she had any brains, she would be the worst of mischief- 
makers. But her power for evil is happily confined to that intelli- 
gence with which a not too bountiful Nature has endowed her. 
She can sting like the wasp, but is helpless to crush her victims 
after the manner of the boa. She may have the beauty of the devil, 
but she is not capable of inventing even the powder with which she 
besmears her face. Who is she ? whence does she spring ? what 
is her place in the great human system ? 

The minx is generally of provincial and doubtful origin. She 






























































MINXES. 229 
may be seen training at an early age in the public gardens and 
romenades of such inland watering -places as Laverick Wells or 
Bagnigge Spa. Later on, by the seaside resorts of third or fourth 
rate English or French watering-places. The mother is probably 
a silly vain minaudiere, who left as much of her reputation as she 
could conveniently dispose of in some hill-station in India, and 
squandered the remains of it at those briny and shady haunts where 
Captain Rook and Mr. Pigeon most do congregate. In fact, Captain 
Rook is very often her husband. His name is not always to be 
found in the Army List, but he is a good-natured, drunken, dis- 
reputable, card-playing, card-sharping, stupid, debased, and degraded 
personage, who makes the delights of the gargotes and bars he 
frequents, and the horror and terror of the respectable members of 
the small local club into which he has slipped unawares. Poor 
Pigeon is delighted with the bonhomie that reigns around the 
hearth of the Rooks. The minx of the future hands him the 
brandy-bottle as if to the manner born. Young Mr. Rook, the son 
and heir, knows of a capital cob. Mrs. Rook is admirable in an 
armchair by the fire, with sham circles of bistre round her goggle- 
eyes, and the contents of half a rouge-pot scattered over her 
horny cheek-bones. When there is no company in the person of 
Mr. Pigeon, the youthful minx still receives lessons, and notes 
experiences that may be useful to her in after life, and improves 
that self-education which is the only one she ever receives. For 
if papa Rook returns home to lunch mulcted as to a few shillings 
at billiards (the loss of which, after all, ought not to vex him 
much, as he borrows them from a ‘friend,’ and forgets to pay ever 
afterwards) he is cross. The four or five glasses of brandy-and-water 
he has already consumed have not consoled him. On the contrary, 
their effect is exacerbating. Whether he, in his abstraction, is 
vainly endeavouring to emulate the ingenious feats of Mr. Maskelyne 
in spinning plates, or whether he finds his mind relieved by the 
distraction, certainly plates fly about; now just avoiding poor minx’s 
nose, now lightly scalping Mrs. Rook’s alabaster brow, happily pro- 
tected by the plaited chignon which alone remains to her of all her 
departed glories. | 

In such a middle is minx brought up. She can barely spell 
her own name. She can hammer-out on the piano a bar or two of 
4 stale valse, but she cannot keep herself neat or clean. Her room 
on the baraque of the old Temple in Paris, except that the 
oe inferior. With the noble example of her father and 
hae “ a her, she fancies she can conquer men. The former 
ite er that all men are fools (indeed, there was the living 

nce before her of her illustrious progenitor), and the saintlike 


— “4 her being has implored her, above all, to get a man— 
IV, R 
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as a husband of course—honestly, if she can; but at all events 
anyhow. Alas, men are not such fools as even Captain Rook looks! 
In these days the fair minx can only hope to gain the affections of 
a personage as ‘ chalky’—as they say of stable-boys put up to ride 
at the last moment—as herself. In vain she feels the pulse of 
various garrisons. The cynical young barrister shuns her ; the shy 
curate is shocked ; the bashful public-school boy informs his mother 
the next morning at breakfast, after the ball, that she is awful bad 
form and a bad lot altogether. She dribbles out absurd inanities, 
: always on her favourite subject, men. She hopes to gain the affec. 
tion of her partners by quoting what she imagines to be her con- 
quests. ‘Do you know Captain Boltawaie of the 250th Hussars? 
He was awfully spooney on me. We danced twice together at the 
Donkeymouth ball, and his wife was quite jealous. He said he 
should cry when he went away to India, but would send me some 
bangles. He was so nice. Ihave not heard of him since. Are 
you fond of nice men? Tam.’ Poor minx! She has but one 
burden to her song, for good or evil, man! She is exactly what 
somebody has said of women, probably Madame de Stael: ‘ On ne 
peut causer deux heures avec une femme, que quand on lui dit 
toujours la meme chose.” But her pursuit is vain. The minx is 
soon superannuated. She has begun her career so early that her 
price is soon discounted, and does not tempt amateurs, even though 
the mark be of Dresden, and not of humble Lambeth. A woman who 
has nothing but her beauty to recommend her has only one of two 
courses to adopt: either to have a reputation for steady conduct 
and a retiring disposition, or to flaunt her beauty professionally. It 
does not require much sagacity or art to attract any amount of lovers 
or to change them often. But it requires a good deal more of both 
qualities than most minxes possess to retain one. 

Then what remains? Consciousness of defeat, hopelessness for 
the future? No lazy life in a bungalow in India ; no lounge under 
a pagoda-tree? That last resource of emerited young maidens has 
failed, what time John Company produced silly subalterns and 
amorous young civilians ready to marry anybody. Minx may pant 
for Eastern glories and its arid pleasures, but she will probably find 
3 when she gets there that her thirst is unslakable. So she returns 
: to a grateful country, where she settles down with resignation, and 
carries out her own scheme of life. It is very simple. 

Failing to obtain a husband on her own account, she attempts, 
perhaps, a scientific rectification of the matrimonial frontier, and 
makes love to the master of the house wherein she is sojournllg- 
It brings her peculiar advantages ; it creates that polite skirmishing 
with a rival which is always so grateful to women. Whether sh 
or the wife gets the worst of it does not much matter—she ® 
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ursuing her profession; or she may be on the wife’s side, and then 

God help the poor husband! The minx is very often her sister, 
and then her pleasure is to turn the house upside down. It is a 
ame of three or four or five to one, if there are children who natu- 
rally side with their mother and aunt. The wretched husband who 
has his avocations to follow is worried and tortured by the con- 
temptible little gadfly who is always buzzing about him. He is 
driven into the arms of the neighbouring landlord of the handy pot- 
house or the steward of his club, and no one can help sympathising 
with him if one night he returns home in his cups and uses what 
moral and physical aids he finds to hand, to enforce his arguments 
and her ejection. For that is what it comes to at last. 

It is a neat speculation, but what is the end of the minx when 
the game is up? When all her intriguing, cadging, sponging, 
lying and slandering, beauty and flirting, are over? We may make 
avery bold guess. But can the pink-eyed virgin, who keeps lodg- 
ings at the seaside, who tithes our wine and spirits, who is frolic- 
some with the coals, and unscrupulous with the butter, and informs 
us, with a watery eye, that she was brought up to better things, 
can she be—yes, surely, surely—the minx of other days now faded ? 






















































UNDER THE BOUGHS. 





Unver the boughs—O sun-sweet day, 
Ripe and red with the summer heat! 
Under the boughs green leaves at play, 
With gold-drawn shadows, kiss and meet : 
The fields are flowers, 
The woods are bowers ; 
The far-off singing of birds is sweet. 


Under the boughs—O leaves at play, 
Hover and sweep on her curled gold hair ! 
Under the boughs—ah, well-a-day, 
If youth and beauty were always fair, 
How sweet to rest 
And dream, half-blest, 
Of love, love-answered and granted prayer! 


Under the boughs—O eyes down-cast, 
Turn and feed and be fed with love ! 
Winter will come, and the skies o’ercast 
Be no more blue as the sky above; 
Nor sweet cry thrill, 
Through woods all still, 
To lure to its mate, the wandering dove. 


Under the boughs—O life, O love, 
I lay my heart at your dainty feet, 
Chained and bound by the spells love wove, 
Where strong hopes hover and fierce pains meet! 
It is yours, I know, 
For weal or woe : 
O love, say what will you do with it ? 


Under the boughs—was it glow or flame, 
Burning low from the sky’s rose bed, 
Turning her sweet cheek hot with shame, 
Trembling in love’s own tints of red ? 
For what—for why 
Did I need reply ? 
And yet—how sweet was the word she said ! 














RITA. 





